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WHAT INVISIBLE BARRIE 


IS KEEPING 


MILLIONS UNEMPLOYED 





| CAN GET ONE 
JUST AS GOOD 
FOR LESS 


It's going to be 
easier than ever 
before for you, Mr. 


Equipmen! Manu- 


facturer, to get a 
Up to now your prospects 
fair price for ex- have not always appreciated 
the many features of design 
: that long experience and 
process equipment! painstaking engineering have 
built into your products. 


pertly designed 


Chemical engineers rec- 
ognized the fundamental 
correctness of equipment 
design and appreciate 
mechanical excellence— 
But sometimes they fail 
to see the experience 
factors which contribute 
to successful operation. 


CONSEQUENTLY their specific 
tions may be based on limited ep 
rience and, occasionally, on guess 
which when wrong often will thr 
the blame — justly or not—on 
equipment manufacturer. 





Chem & Met 


WHAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS IS 
another LUNGE! This year the industrial world 


celebrates the one-hundredth anniversary of George Lunge’s birth. 
What Marconi was to communication, Lunge 
was to the Chemical Process Industries. His 
contributions to chemical engineering tech- 
nology, the significant processes he invented, 
and the important equipment designs he 
created have had a lasting influence on 
industry. This month, one of his colleagues 
and collaborators, Dr. Berl of Carnegie 
Tech, writes an intimate review of his life 
for the readers of Chem & Met. 









AKRON ANSWERS THE DEMAND 
FOR Rubber Pla The swift advance of chemi- 


cal engineering has placed an ever-increasing demand on the 
rubber industry for rubber plus. Koroseal, neoprene, Plioweld, 
and other rubber-like synthetics which resist corrosion, abrasion, 
temperature and pressure have been recently created by rubber 
technologists to answer that demand. How these new synthetics 
may solve many design problems confronting chemical engineers 
is told im “Synthetic Rubber as a Material of Construction.” 


NOW LET’S LOOK AT 7/cc2 MARKET! 


Although business as a whole reports spotty conditions, most 
of the Chemical process industries are enjoying sustained im- 
provement. Chem & Met's index for chemical consumption turned 
up sharply in March and, though widespread coal strikes stopped 
April production in many plants, the outlook for May is again 
good. For details see “Economics & Markets”. 
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But vec For PROFITS 
WLOMU n= Chem & Met, in developing a literature 


of process equipment design, is bridging the gap between —advertise to the read- 
‘quipment specifications based on limited experience — and the ers of Chem & Met — 
‘quipment you know will work. Articles like these —48 pages the buyers who are pre- 
of them in the May issue alone—are making chemical engineers sold on your product! 
etter cust Yor Chemical & Metallur- 
gical Engineering, 

ABC-ABP, A Mc- 

Graw-Hill Publication 

w Find pate — 330 West 42nd St., 

SF t= New York. 
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design engineers 


“from Missouri?” 


- 


‘impLy because the “I’m from Missouri” attitude is basic to suc- 
cessful engineering design . . . parts, materials, methods and 
finishes may work perfectly in one application but if applied some- 
where else they may fail. Design engineers must KNOW how they 
will function in the machines they are developing . . . they cannot 


afford to take any chances. 


For exactly the same reasons, advertising managers should be 
“from Missouri” when selection of media to reach machine designers 
is determined. 

MACHINE DESIGN claims that it reaches more than 7500 differ- 


ent machinery manufacturing plants every month . . . 


MACHINE DESIGN claims that more than 30,000 design execu- 


tives, chief engineers and designers in machinery manufacturing 








plants see its pages every month . . . 


MACHINE DESIGN claims that it is the only publication written 


M AGHINE 


y exclusively for and reaching these 30.000 specifiers of parts, mate- 
, ESIGN rials, methods and finishes. 
\ . jects If you are “from Missouri. proof ot these claims will be 
wie 
ENGINEERING demanded. MACHINE DESIGN is more than willing to rest its case 
panne to’ on this proof, 
SALES 


wv 
«<2 






MACHINE DESIGN 
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110 E. 42nd St. Penton Building Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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Reducing Selling Costs With 
Manufacturers’ Agents 


Except wind stands as it has never stood, 
It’s an ill wind that turns none to good.” 
Anonymous 


@ WHOEVER wrote that verse 
must have known depressions such as 
the late one and also had manufactur- 
ers’ agents in mind. Certainly the ill 
wind of depression turned the think- 
ing of many a manufacturer to man- 
ufacturers’ agents as a way to lower 
selling costs. 

With the reduced buying activity of 
the country, costs had to be studied 
both as to production and distribu- 
tion. For example, because of this 
situation a manufacturer of tools for 
use in industrial plants was driven to 
study his production methods and 
costs. Steps taken to remedy his too 
high costs were logical. He installed 
one new $9,000 machine with which 
he is now making better tools at lower 
cost. Thus, the ill wind of depression 
actually forced him to do something 
of real benefit to himself and his cus- 
tomers that several years of prosper- 
ity had never indicated as worth while. 

In the same manner the ill wind of 
depression has “turned to good” for a 
number of manufacturers in the cost 
of distribution of their products in 
industrial markets. Sales costs in the 
industrial field have had a great deal 
of study in the last four to five years. 
This study has led the manufacturer to 
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By WALTER A. ALLEN 


Sales Consultant, New Haven, Conn. 


a close scrutiny of such items as the 
cost of salesmen and to seriously con- 
sider the relative merits of salaried 
salesmen vs. commission sales repre- 
sentatives. Relative costs as well as 
relative efficiency of those two types 
of salesmen have been carefully 
checked. These studies, I believe, are 
the reason for the trend to manufac- 
turers’ agents. It is my opinion, based 
on actual contact with at least a thou- 
sand manufacturers’ sales problems, 
that the salaried salesman is losing out 
rapidly and that the manufacturer’s 
agent (or sales representative or com- 
mission salesman, call him what you 
may) is taking over the bulk of the 
selling in a great many industries. 
Certainly this is true in the industrial 
field. 

Right here is a good time to clear 
up one point. I have been questioned 
many times as to the ability of manu- 
facturers’ agents to do an engineering 


sales job. The best way to answer this 
question is to take apart a definite 
group of manufacturers’ agents and 
see of what stuff they are composed. 
Let’s take a sales force of manufactur- 
ers’ agents selling the products of a 
manufacturer I happen to know very 
well. 

The New England representative of 
this manufacturer is a graduate of 
Yale’s engineering school. Since grad- 
uating he has served as production 
manager of two plants. Eleven years 
ago he decided he wanted to sell. He 
can sell and does a fine job for his 
factories. 

The Chicago representative of this 
manufacturer was a production man 
for a well known New England man- 
ufacturer. Quite by chance he be- 
came a salesman for them. Later the 
lure of larger earnings as a manufac- 
turer’s agent got him and he has been 
earning from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars practically every year 
since. 

This manufacturer has two repre- 
sentatives on the West Coast. One 


When properly equipped with sales tools and backed 


up with adequate sales 


promotion, manufacturers’ 


agents have been effective in lowering sales costs 
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Plywood boxes instead of conventional open crating serve a two-fold purpose for Monarch 


lathes in that they prevent damage caused by dust, dirt, and cinders to the highly finished 
bright parts which are protected only by slushing compound or covered by waterproof 
wrappings, and further serve as a billboard for publicizing machinery's contribution to 
civilization. Each side of the box carries a stenciling such as ‘Improved machinery promotes 
a higher standard of living,’ and “Another Monarch lathe to help keep America on top” 


was a factory production-man and 
the other was chief engineer in the 
They decided they could 
make more money selling, moved to 
that. 


same plant. 


California and are doing just 
The Philadelphia salesman for this 
manufacturer taught some phase of 
engineering in a school in New Jer- 
sey before becoming a manufacturer’s 
agent. He became an agent because 
a manufacturer liked him and thought 
he could sell his products. The three 
Southern salesmen of this manufactur- 
er are just industrial who 
have sold industrial products so long 
that they have soaked up all the 


knowledge they need to do a very 


salesmen 


fine engineering sales job. 

Manufacturers’ agents, as a group, 
are made up of exactly the same kind 
of men and from the same sources as 
salaried salesmen. And they are ex- 
actly alike as to knowledge and abil- 
ity. Both groups draw men from all 
walks of life and all kinds of experi- 
ence. You can duplicate any salaried 
salesman with a manufacturer’s agent 
regardless of experience or ability or 
any other factor that enters into sell- 
ing. The method of compensation is 
the only difference in the two groups 
—unless perhaps manufacturers’ 
agents have a stiffer backbone. 

As to the relative costs of the sal- 
aried salesman vs. the manufacturer’s 
agent, it is very difficult to give an 
intelligent answer without a specific 
case before us. Perhaps the following 
will be of some help. 

Two years ago a certain manufac- 
turer started checking into his selling 
His products are sold to manu- 


production purposes. 


costs. 
facturers for 


These products must be demonstrated 


12 


in order to sell them. That meant 
considerable missionary work with the 
jobber’s salesmen as well as prospec- 
tive purchasers. This manufacturer 
had always used salaried salesmen who 
were production men trained in his 
He had never thought of 


the possibility of using manufacturer’s 


own plant. 


agents because of this required special 
selling. He was induced to change to 
manufacturers’ agents which worked 
out with satisfactory results in a fair 
I do not be- 
lieve that the per cent of successful 
salesmen have varied if  sal- 


aried had_ been 


manufacturers’ agents. It is not pos- 


percentage of the cases. 


would 
salesmen replacing 
sible to give the figures on all the tre- 
Suffice it to say that they 
territories showed in- 


ritories. 
varied. Seven 
creases, two neither gained nor lost, 
two showed losses in sales totals. 

As an example of cost I have select- 
ed the Philadelphia territory because 
it was formerly in charge of a man 
considered 
This 


a salary and 


whom the manufacturer 
one of his best salaried salesmen. 
drew 


salaried salesman 


expenses of $100 a week. His sales 
for 1936 were approximately $38,000. 
According to my arithmetic the cost 
of this salesman was about thirteen 
per cent. The new salesman cost ten 
per cent—a cost that was fixed re- 
gardless of what he sold because he 
was paid a commission for what he 


That 


showed a reduction of three per cent 


did, not what he hoped to do. 


on that item of selling cost. 

Taking the sales for the country as 
a whole our manufacturer found his 
about 
4.3 per cent less than the cost of his 
His total sell- 


salesmen’s cost for 1937 was 


old salaried salesmen. 












ing cost was a trifle higher because of 
the expense of changing over; new 
sales kits and related items sent up the 
costs. In 1938, this manufacturer’s 
salesmen cost stayed at ten per cent, 
his total sales increased seventeen per 
cent and his total selling cost dropped 
5.4 per cent. 

Less than a week ago a manufac- 
turer of shop furniture stated that he 
had changed to manufacturers’ agents 
because he could not afford salaried 
salesmen which he had once 
Further questioning brought out the 
fact that the change to manufactur- 
er’s agents had greatly reduced his 
sales costs. Generally speaking, a man- 
ufacturer whose customers are spread 
over large areas will find that manu- 


used. 


facturers’ cost less than sal- 
aried salesmen; but where customers 
are close together and sales volume 
can be produced with a minimum of 
traveling, then salaried salesmen have 
a better chance to compete with man- 
In such 


agents 


ufacturers’ cases, 
however, the manufacturer’s agent is 
usually willing to take a smaller com- 
mission because of his lower operating 
cost. One definite advantage in the 
use of manufacturers’ agents is the 
fact that the cost of selling—as far 
as salesmen are concerned—is fixed. 
This is not true when you use sal- 
aried salesmen because of fluctuation 
of traveling expenses as well as sales 


agents. 








volume. 

Here is another example of selling 
costs. A manufacturer of small tools 
—pliers and similar items—found it 
much more economical to use manu- 
facturers’ agents. Salaried salesmen 
were used until about 1929. The pres- 
ident believed that by using salaried 
salesmen he could control their work 
and direct their efforts to much better 
advantage than seemed possible with 
manufacturers’ agents. The company’s 
business came from all parts of the 
country, not heavy in any place, but 
the total was well up in six figures. 

After three years with salaried sales- 
men the president was ready to admit 
that his selling cost had gone beyond 
In building his 


manufacturers 


any reasonable limit. 
new sales force of 
great deal more care was 
the selection of men with 
Selling costs dropped 
1114 per cent. The new manufactur- 
ers’ agents found the line a profitable 
sections they 


agents a 
used in 
good results. 


one because in most 

could make about half their desired 

earnings on the sales of those tools. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Human Element Gactor 


By ROLAND G. E. ULLMAN 


President, The Roland G. E. Ullman 
Organization, Philadelphia 


@® THE STUDY of markets is essen- 
tially a study of opportunity and 
therefore merits the serious attention 
of the guiding executives of every 
manufacturing company. 

There is a confusion of terms often 
loosely used—Market Research, Mar- 
ket Analysis, Market Appraisal and 
others, but here they are all embraced 
under the one general term, the study 
of markets. 

This study calls for a combination 
of the characteristics of the research 
and the interpretive minds — the 
questing mind which wants problems 
to which it does mot know the an- 
swers and which attacks all problems 
relating to markets in this spirit. 

The resolution of any market is a 
resolution not of factories, mills, job- 
bers, stores, transportation systems, 
power plants or such units, but of the 
human beings who run the factories, 
the stores, the transportation systems 
and in them, make the products and 
services they sell to other human be- 
ings. That is the point so frequently 
overlooked and so important—this 
matter of the market dimensions of 
human beings. 

But there are common denominators 
to the human mid and senses and 
therefore to human behavior, and these 
are factors in the marketing of in- 
dustrial goods quite as much as of 
consumer goods. It is only the weight- 
ing of the factors that is different. 

. Regardless of whether it is a 36- 
't. boring mill costing a third of a 


of Markets 


Back of every marketing difficulty are human beings who tend 
to be inarticulate in explaining why they do not buy a given prod- 
uct. Research in markets, therefore, should include the market 
dimensions of human beings, not just the purchase-dollar dimen- 
sion, trade or profession, but those of thinking, emotional reactions 
and such other psychological responses as make up the aggre- 
gate content to be measured and influenced. 





million dollars or an electric razor or 
package of cheese or a fourdrinier pa- 
per machine, the selling is done by 
people to people. The more intricate 
the piece of equipment or the prod- 
uct, the greater the number of peo- 
ple who have to be sold before the or- 
der is signed—perhaps by the one per- 
son who needed the least selling or by 
the one person who had the least to 
do with the actual purchase. 

This very multiplicity of persons, 
and therefore of human minds, is what 
complicates industrial marketing and 
emphasizes the importance of the hu- 
man angle in the field of industrial 
selling. One man thinks in dimensions 
of dollars, another in those of time, 
a third in those of the hardness of 
metal or the number of men involved 
in the use of a machine, but funda- 
mentally each thinks in terms of him- 
self, the relation of the product to 
him in terms of the dimensions by 
which Ais mind is ruled. In other 
words, in an industrial market all or 
nearly all of these tend to revolve 
around the profit and _ performance 
foci. 

There is an actuarial element in re- 
solving the human factors in a mar- 
ket. The right kind of questioning in 
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the right amount, at the right time 
and in the right places will resolve 
the answer into yardsticks which can 
be applied by industries, by outlets, 
by localities. 

A manufacturer of heating equip- 
ment developed a unit that was com- 
pact, efficient and easy to handle. In 
one sales territory which came under 
the Baltimore branch, this unit got 
off to a fair start and then went on 
to an inglorious and unprofitable stop. 

The home office blamed the sales- 
man, the branch manager defended 
him. Field study developed the very 
simple fact that his territory was one 
largely of cellarless houses where 
women had to tend the heater while 
the men were away and this particular 
unit did not fit the local situation. 

Not every case is as simple as this 
one, but back of every marketing dif- 
ficulty are human beings who tend 
to be inarticulate in explaining why 
they do not buy a_ given product. 
They just don’t buy and it is for 
the seller to find out why. 

A manufacturer does not get his 
share of a market if he hasn’t earned it. 

If he does get his share, he is still 
confronted with the highly important 
problem of getting it at the least cost. 


13 
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Ernest F. Watts, advertising and sales promotion manager, Binks Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, has developed a unique attention getting feature for his exhibits at trade shows 
by having artist R. L. deGayner paint landscapes and marines with standard Binks spray 
quns. Mr. deGayner completes an average subject in about five minutes and the fine detail 
demonstrates the mechanical control and speed of the equipment designed for industrial 
work. The rack at the right holds ten different guns each with its separate color cup 


Therefore, in addition to a quest- 
ing mind, he needs to adapt his sales 
program to fit his markets—markets, 
in plural, because geographical differ- 
ences, industrial, occupational and so- 
cial differences, all impose differences 
which may affect not only selling 
methods, but product, packaging, ter- 
ritorial alignments, frequency of cov- 
erage and credit policies. 

The routing schedule which is ef- 
fective in one territory may be waste- 
ful and unproductive in the one im- 
mediately contiguous. In one, the 
least expensive travel method may be 
by train, in the next one it may be 
by car. There is no fixity or rule, 
except that which analysis reveals as 
profitable. 

The one sure fact about a market is 
change. Therefore the study of mar- 
kets should be continuous or at least 
repetitive. 

An example of change in markets 
can be seen in the development of the 
paper industry in the South. In 1919, 
when an engineering firm was con- 
ducting a painstaking research into its 
markets, one industry after another 
was analyzed. A mass of data was 
assembled out of which several sig- 
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nificant facts stood out like the up- 
raised hand of a prophet. One of 
these indicated that the method to 
convert pine wood into pulp, econom- 
ically, was on its way to being per- 
fected. The industry was kept under 
scrutiny—is still being studied. 

When the tide of migration of the 
paper industry set in, this firm was 
ready and obtained its share of the 
market. The current shift in the 
migration finds it again prepared. 

In a period of social ferment, with 
its inevitable epidemic of legislation, 
markets are apt to shift both rapidly 
and irrationally and therefore need 
even closer and more constant sur- 
veillance than in times of untroubled 
prosperity when there is less empha- 
sis on decentralization, technological 
improvement and obsolescence—all of 
which both make and dislocate em- 
ployment, as well as markets. This 
relation between employment and 
markets is recognized generally, but 
not sufficiently emphasized in our 
thinking as it relates to the shifts in 
markets and to the human factors 
which motivate the changes. 

Research in markets—since markets 
are made up of individual persons— 















should include analysis of the market 
dimension of human beings, not just 
the purchase-dollar dimensions, nor 
those of age, sex, trade and profession, 
but those of thinking, emotional reac- 
tions and such other psychological re- 
sponses as make up the aggregate con- 
tent to be measured and influenced, 

The same engineering firm pre- 
viously referred to has had made what 
its guiding executive calls “a market 
survey of public sentiment” every time 
a serious labor disturbance has  oc- 
curred during the past eleven years in 
one of the industries in which it does 
a great deal of work. That the trou- 
ble was localized was not important 
in the mind of the head of the firm, 
the important element has always been 
to get as accurate a picture as pos- 
sible of the range of sentiment in the 
cross section of a public which in- 
cluded labor leaders, 
vinced _ strikers, 
tradesmen, professional men, minis- 
ters and priests, innocent bystanders 
and management, both liberal and tra- 
dition-ruled. 

The results of these studies and the 
lessons learned from them have been 
far-reaching and show up in the rec- 
ord of industrial peace which has ac- 
crued as a benefit to those who prof- 
ited from the counsel of this engi- 
neering firm. 

The reports of the field investiga- 
tors are human documents with fre- 
quent comments as full of drama and 
humor as one which quoted a worker 
on the first payday after a strike was 
settled: “Come on, fellows, those 
aren’t pickets, they’re bill collectors.” 

This points up the need for a new 
kind of market research for manu- 
facturers who have been imbued with 
the potency of “public relations” as 
a nostrum for their troubles—a sin- 


pickets, con- 


unwilling _ strikers, 


cere, earnest research into what peo- 
ple, not as a whole, but as persons, 
feel about the sometimes sonorous pro- 
nouncements fed to them as “public 
relations” stuff. 

Some of it is stuff and “feel” is 
more correct than “think,” because 
most of the vast number of persons 
who make up this mass so glibly re- 
ferred to as “the public” are not sup- 
plied with sufficient facts to think 
through to a reasoned opinion. There- 
fore the need of market research in 
this field, also, in order to provide the 
actuarial data without which sound 
policies in public relations cannot be 
laid down and followed. 
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The above illustrations show how bar charts can be used by two companies to present a favorable picture for each by emphasizing different 
facts in the comparison of sales figures: Chart | shows company A's higher percentage of increase in sales; Chart 2, visualizes company B's 
greater gain in dollar volume; while Chart 3 sets forth the standing of the two companies’ sales when charted on a comparable basis 


To Get Your Story Ouer Quickly, 
Say Ji With Charts 


Vital facts and salient points take on added impor- 
tance when graphically presented with modern charts 


@ WITH the increased tempo of 
modern living the tendency of the 
busy man is to glance through most 
of the literature that comes to his at- 
He absorbs only the facts 
He reads the head- 


illustrations and 


tention. 
that stand out. 
lines, looks at the 
from them decides whether the mate- 
rial is of sufficient interest for him to 
read, 

Years ago when we spoke of graphic 
charts our minds turned to highly 
technical drawings made by engineers 
and statisticians and of little value to 
the average person. In recent years, 
however, they have become an impor- 
tant part of reports, sales presenta- 
tions, illustrations for newspapers and 
and inter-ofice informa- 
tion. Vital facts that are hopelessly 
hidden in pages of text or dull tabu- 
lations of figures, put into graph form 


magazines 


By HARRIET EDMUNDS 
The Chartmakers, New York 


compel attention and bring out salient 
points. 

This has been brought about by the 
raising of the standards of graphic 
presentation and the requirements of 
the chart maker, thereby eliminating 
to a great extent the graph made by 
the novice which was many times 
misleading and confusing. People 
have come to realize the incongruity 
of disfiguring a printed page with a 
poorly drawn chart, amateurishly let- 
tered, an eyesore in comparison with 
its surroundings. They select their 
type carefully—spend money for at- 
tractive layouts—obviously they must 
have a professional standard for the 
charts that are printed on those pages. 
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There are a great many types of 
charts. To know which kind to use 
requires the knowledge and resources 
of a chart maker with years of ex- 
perience. It is a profession in itself. 
It would require a large volume to 
describe the various styles, their uses, 
etc. A broad classification would be: 


Line Charts Bar Charts 
Pie Charts Maps 
Pictorial Charts 


Anyone can make a chart that may 
appear plausible on the surface but if 
it is poorly constructed will miss its 
mark by not bringing out the points 
to be emphasized. Charts properly 
constructed illustrate figures to their 
best advantage. 

For example, Company A and Com- 
pany B are in competitive business, 
and each wants a chart for sales pro- 
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‘shart 4. Showing the trend of sales over a period of years 
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shart 5. This style of bar chart clarifies gain and loss figures 


motion. The following figures are 
available: 
Sales for Company A— 
1937 $1,500,000 
1938 2,000,000 
Sales for Company B— 
1937 $6,000,000 
1938 7,000,000 


Company A could present its story 
by a bar chart on a basis showing 
percentage increase. (Chart 1) 

Company B could present its story 
by the same type of chart but on a 


basis that would show an increase in 
actual dollars. (Chart 2) 

An executive might want this data 
charted with both companies on a 
comparable basis. (Chart 3) 

To show sales of both companies 
for the ten-year period, 1929-1938, 
a line chart on either a percentage 
or actual basis is recommended. 
(Chart 4) 

To analyze the profit and loss for 
the ten-year period, 1929-1938. 
(Chart 5) 

Another case might be of a publi- 
cation that has raised its rates for ad- 
vertising and the salesman needs some 
fortification to protect his sales against 
the objections on the part of the ad- 
vertiser. 

The circulation has increased from 
100,000 to 250,000. The rates have 
increased from $100 a page to $150 
over a ten-year period. (Chart 6) 

In the case of a large company 
with a large volume of business the 
expenses might be close to the reve- 
nues. The volume of business 
into the millions of dollars whereby 
the net profit runs into the thousands. 
The net profit compared to the vol- 
ume of business is so small that on a 
straight line chart the scale to ac- 
commodate the volume curve would 
be too small for the profit line to 


ran 


show up. A _ logarithmic chart is 
recommended for this problem. 
(Chart 7) 


A map may solve the problem for 
another sort of statistics, such as the 
electoral votes by states in 1916. 

The first map (Chart 8) which is 
geographically correct shows how 
states their electoral vote. 
Nevada, which is so much larger than 
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Chart 7. Showing two ranges of figures with a logari 


Massachusetts, had three electoral 
votes, whereas Massachusetts had 
eighteen votes. To give a better idea, 
a distorted map of the United States 
is made with each state corresponding 
in size according to the number of 
electoral votes. (Chart 9) 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Chart 9 


While the geographically correct map (Chart 8) gives a factual picture of the electoral vote in 1916, the distorted map (Chart 9) presents 
a better picture of how the states voted by having each state correspond in size according to the number of electoral votes cast 
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@ THE AMERICAN system of en- 
terprise and individual initiative pins 
the responsibility for results right 
down to individuals; not to groups, 
masses or classes. It makes the man- 
agement of your company responsible 
for keeping it a going and profit mak- 
ing concern. And it makes you, 
whether president, engineer, sales man- 
ager, advertising manager or salesman, 
directly responsible for your personal 
share in contributing to the final 
results. 

At least that is the theory, for I 
realize that it does not always work 
out that way. When it does not, then 
there is something the matter with the 
top management. For the theory is 
right. And this theory of getting the 
most and the best out of every man in 
an organization is the fundamental 
principle of successful business. It 
means all shoulders to the wheel, push- 
ing as hard as they can—all of the 
time. 

The dominant responsibility of top 
management of a company is to insure 
To keep it clear of 
the rocks of financial disaster. To 
earn a profit. And the surest way to 
do this is to see that all of the 
shoulders are at the wheel, contribut- 
ing all that they can. The shoulders 
of design, of engineering, of produc- 


its continuance. 


tion and maintenance, of finance, of 
sales and promotion. Not just one or 
two of them pushing and the rest 
standing by. Not just a few of them 
pushing hard and the rest pushing a 
little. But all of them pushing, all of 
the time, just as hard and effectively 
as they are able. 

That is a big job for top manage- 
ment. It covers a lot of territory. 
More territory than I can_ possibly 


an address, “Mind Your Busi- 
ness before 400 Cleveland business ex- 
ecutives at a luncheon sponsored by the 
Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, April 7. 
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Sales Promotion Js Business’ 


Saluation 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 
Editor, "The Iron Age" 


cover here. So I am going to concen- 
trate on one part of it. On the push 
that sales promotion can be made to 
give to the wheel of business and how 
that push should be directed in view 
of changed and changing economic 
conditions. 

In the past we have, like other 
nations, gone through periods’ of in- 
creased debt and expenditure. But we 
have not let these increases affect the 
total cost of production. They have 
been offset and liquidated by harder 
work and more of it, by increased ef- 
ficiency in manufacture and by the 
introduction of improved machinery 
and better methods. That, too, has 
been a part of minding our business. 
Industry and business have offset and 
counterbalanced increased govern- 
ment cost by decreased cost of enter- 
prise. But then, the control of costs 
was largely in the hands of manage- 
ment. 

Today, the situation does not exist. 
The control of costs of production is 
being gradually taken away from man- 
agement. Thus, not only is the bridge 


Industry's Way Out... 


“Top management, in our industry, faces a hard task in keeping abreast 
of rising costs, many of which are beyond its control. . . . It will have to 
keep on searching for better designs, better methods, better machines for 
production. It will have to do whatever it can to stimulate the efforts of 
personal salesmanship and make it more effective. BUT MOST OF ALL, 
it will have to capitalize and put to work the powerful intangibles of pro- 
motion. It will have to fit an adequate and full-sized money-motor to the 
powerful promotion machine that is now idling or running at best at half 


power.” 


being loaded more and more with 
deadweight but in addition, its main- 
tenance men—private enterprise—are 
being prevented from strengthening it. 

Wages and hours, for example, have 
always been a principal element of 
cost. Formerly, to a very large extent, 
these were controllable by manage- 
ment. Today, government and labor 
unions have assumed the larger part 
of their control. 

Overtime, in the past, has also been 
under the control of management. 
And today, management has little to 
say about this important factor in the 
flexibility of operations. 

Material costs, being made up pri- 
marily of labor and subject to these 
restrictions, are bound to rise, adding 
still more to the burden of manage- 
ment’s uncontrollable costs. 

And all of these cost increasing fac- 
tors are progressive. Wages are to be 
progressively increased and hours pro- 
gressively shortened by legislative 
mandate and taxation is bound to in- 
crease, not merely with the growing 
demands of the social security law but 
also to make up the alarming national 
deficit. 

And so what has management left 

(Continued on page 55) 















Westinghouse effected a twenty-nine per cent in- 


crease in machinery electrification sales by helping 
machinery builders sell the modernization story 


Helping Customers Buy - - by 
Helping Them Sell 


@ A UNIQUE feature of American 
industry is the broad-gauge spirit of 
coéperation between industries and 
between units of the same industry. 
On the theory that what is good for 
the industry as a whole is good for 
the individual units, manufacturers 
compare notes and experiences; carry 
on coéperative promotional campaigns. 
In accordance with this practice, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany, a few years ago, launched a pro- 
motional program to stimulate the sale 
of new machinery and thereby create 
a market for electric drives. Although 
Westinghouse does not manufacture 
conveyors, machine tools, pumps, or 
similar motor-driven machinery, the 
sale of electric drives is so intimately 
associated with the sale of machinery 
that Westinghouse felt it advisable to 
devote part of its promotional effort 
to increasing machinery purchases. 
But before going ahead with the 
program, we solicited the opinions, 
suggestions, and ideas of machinery 
manufacturers. By personal letter we 
asked 469 top officials of machinery 
questions as: 


manufacturers such 


“What are the major problems of ma- 
What 


are the chief obstacles to improve- 


chinery manufacturers today? 
ment? Should we concentrate our ad- 
vertising effort to production man- 
agers—or should we direct a part to 
top executives who are frequently so 
difficult for salesmen to reach, but who 
make final judgment on machinery 
purchases?” 

Based on a talk before the Central Area 


Regional Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Pitts- 


burgh, April 14 
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7 By JOHN F. SWEENY 


Advertising Department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Their answers dictated a new series 
of Westinghouse advertisements di- 
rected to industrial executives. The 
word “dictated” is used literally, for 
phrases, sentences, even headlines, were 
lifted bodily from the replies. Almost 
without exception, they advised us to 
direct a substantial part of the effort 
to high executives of industrial plants, 
for these hard-to-reach men were tak- 
ing a personal interest in machinery 
purchases. Consequently, we would be 
helpful by impressing upon them the 
value of modern, efficient machinery, 
as opposed to less efficient but still 
serviceable equipment. 

The advertisements sounded a new 
note in Westinghouse publicity. 
Nothing was said there about West- 
inghouse products. Instead, these ad- 
vertisements discussed problems fore- 
most in the minds of industrial execu- 
tives, and interpreted the handicaps 
imposed by 
terms of these problems. 


obsolete machinery in 

For example, the attention of in- 
dustrial executives was captured with 
such headlines as “New Equipment 
Will Pay Us 20 to 50%”; “Why Farm 
Our Money Out at Less Than 2%?” 
The copy suggested that one way to 
uncover such opportunities for in- 
creased return on investments was for 
the executive to keep more closely in 
touch with his operating men and ma- 
chinery builders. Farther along, under 





the heading “Protect Plant Earning 
Power” the advertisement showed that 
an effective defense against higher raw 
higher wages, and 
higher taxes is increased plant efficien- 


material prices, 
cy—and pointed out that new, im- 
proved machinery will improve plant 
efficiency. 

To make the story specific, each ad- 
vertisement of the series cited a num- 
ber of case studies showing worth 
while savings achieved in a variety of 
industries through the installation and 
use of new machinery. 

Other advertisements of the series 
developed the same thoughts with such 
headlines as “It’s the Soundest Invest- 
ment for Dividend Protection We 
Ever Made,” “We're Our Own Worst 
Competitor If We Don’t Appropriate 
for New, Efficient Equipment.” 

A different angle was used in an ad- 
vertisement showing a salesman talk- 
ing to the plant operating man who 
brings up the familiar argument, 
“Sure, I know new equipment would 
cut our cost, but I can’t get an appro- 
priation.” And the copy points out 
the fact that serviceable machinery is 
not necessarily efficient. 

Another advertisement urged the 
industrial executive to listen to the 
story of the machinery representative 
because, as the headline said, “His 
Proposition Pays as High as 50%.” 
This illustrated large, 
striking photographs, appeared each 
month in Business Week. 

Readers of these advertisements were 
invited to write for a booklet, “To- 
day’s Challenges to Executive In- 


In this booklet, further evi- 


series, with 


genuity.” 
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dence was brought to bear on the sav- 
ings made possible through the use of 
modern machinery. Separate sections 
were devoted to machine tools, mate- 
rials handling machinery, pumps and 
compressors, together with a section 
for other types of equipment such as 
fans, spot welders, yard locomotives, 
etc. 

In order that machinery builders, 
whose ideas had contributed to the 
creation of the campaign and whose 
interests were being furthered by this 
activity, would be thoroughly familiar 
with all its phases, a portfolio, “Your 
Story Dramatized to Industrial Execu- 
tives,” was prepared. The portfolio 
contained a statement of the objec- 
tives of the campaign, samples of the 
advertisements, the magazine schedule 
and excerpts from the letters received 
from the machinery builder executives. 
At the start of the campaign, copies 
of the portfolio were sent with a per- 
sonal letter from the Westinghouse 
Machinery Electrification Sales Man- 
ager to all executives who had respond- 
ed to our original request for sugges- 
tions and ideas. They were asked to 
tell us what they thought of the pro- 
gram, and so enthusiastic was the re- 
sponse that the program was continued 
the next year. 

Again we used dramatic photo- 
graphs to illustrate the ways in which 
modern machinery helps solve man- 
agement problems. And again we used 
an approach unique for our company. 

“Six Dividends from Modern Ma- 
chinery That Will Impress Your 
Banker” was the first of a series, Then, 
one by one, the six dividends were 
analyzed, showing how far new ma- 
chinery will go to reduce costs, reduce 
accidents, improve products, etc. As 
in the first series, these advertisements 
published case studies based on the 
specific point covered. For example, 
under the headline, “Time to Go 
Home,” it was shown how the elim- 
ination of obsolete machinery led to 
lower overtime costs. 

Ot course, during this time we had 
not neglected the engineers and pro- 
duction men. Advertisements appear- 
ing regularly in magazines read by 
machinery users pictured machines 
equipped with Westinghouse drive and 
told of the savings effected over older, 
obsolete machinery. In this series, va- 
rious machinery builders were featured, 
one at a time, and the advertisements 
appeared in the same magazines used 
by them for reaching their customers. 


The Tip System 

A vital part of any promotional ef- 
fort is, of course, a close tie-in with 
salesmen contacting customers. Ob- 
viously, without such an arrangement 
the advertising cannot be fully effec- 
tive. 

One of our sales problems in the 
Machinery Electrification field grew 
out of the question of split sales cred- 
its. Since only a small portion of ma- 
chinery is sold in the district in which 
it is built, two or more salesmen are 
usually involved in each job. To make 
it easy for a salesman to notify his 
colleague in another office of an im- 
pending machinery purchase, a “tip” 
system was installed. By means of a 
simple form, a salesman hearing of a 
job involving another office notifies 
the man in that office and suggests ap- 
propriate action for him to take. A 
coupon from the corner of this form 
goes to our headquarters, thereby giv- 
ing the “tipper” a cash credit. If the 
job is sold, the “tipper” gets an addi- 
tional credit. Twice a year, just be- 
fore Christmas and at vacation time, 
the accounts are totaled and each.sales- 
man receives a check for the amount 
of his credits. 


News Letter 

To keep the machinery electrifica- 
tion plan and the “tip” system con- 
stantly before our salesmen,” the ““Ma- 
chinery Electrification News Letter” 
is issued at frequent intervals. It goes 
to all salesmen, reminding them that 
every Westinghouse man is eligible for 
the awards and quoting recent orders 
received through this system. 


Results 

The results of this activity have 
been very gratifying and can be classi- 
fied under three main headings: 

1. A close relationship with a very 
desirable group of customers has 
been achieved. They are appre- 
ciative of our codperative ef- 
forts, as interpreted by both the 
executive and engineer series of 
advertisements. 

2. Our sales records show a twenty- 
nine per cent increase in this par- 
ticular branch of our business. 
We have traced to the “tip” sys- 
tem almost one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business, 
some of which might not other- 
wise have been secured if we 
had not provided an easy meth- 
od for salesmen to interchange 
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Westinghouse effected a twenty-nine per cent in- 


crease in machinery electrification sales by helping 
machinery builders sell the modernization story 


Helping Customers Bug -- by 


@ A UNIQUE feature of American 
industry is the broad-gauge spirit of 
codperation between industries and 
between units of the same industry. 
On the theory that what is good for 
the industry as a whole is good for 
the individual units, manufacturers 
compare notes and experiences; carry 
on coéperative promotional campaigns. 

In accordance with this practice, 
Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Com- 
pany, a few years ago, launched a pro- 
motional program to stimulate the sale 
of new machinery and thereby create 
a market for electric drives. Although 
Westinghouse does not manufacture 
conveyors, machine tools, pumps, or 
similar motor-driven machinery, the 
sale of electric drives is so intimately 
associated with the sale of machinery 
that Westinghouse felt it advisable to 
devote part of its promotional effort 
to increasing machinery purchases. 

But before going ahead with the 
program, we solicited the opinions, 
suggestions, and ideas of machinery 
manufacturers. By personal letter we 
asked 469 top officials of machinery 
manufacturers such questions as: 
“What are the major problems of ma- 
chinery manufacturers today? What 
are the chief obstacles to improve- 
ment? Should we concentrate our ad- 
vertising effort to production man- 
agers—or should we direct a part to 
top executives who are frequently so 
difficult for salesmen to reach, but who 
make final judgment on machinery 
purchases?” 


Based on a talk before the Central Area 
Regional Conference of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Pitts- 
burgh, April 14 
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house Electric & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Their answers dictated a new series 
of Westinghouse advertisements di- 
rected to industrial executives. The 
word “dictated” is used literally, for 
phrases, sentences, even headlines, were 
lifted bodily from the replies. Almost 
without exception, they advised us to 
direct a substantial part of the effort 
to high executives of industrial plants, 
for these hard-to-reach men were tak- 
ing a personal interest in machinery 
purchases. Consequently, we would be 
helpful by impressing upon them the 
value of modern, efficient machinery, 
as opposed to less efficient but still 
serviceable equipment. 

The advertisements sounded a new 
note in Westinghouse publicity. 
Nothing was said there about West- 
inghouse products. Instead, these ad- 
vertisements discussed problems fore- 
most in the minds of industrial execu- 
tives, and interpreted the handicaps 
imposed by obsolete machinery in 
terms of these problems. 

For example, the attention of in- 
dustrial executives was captured with 
such headlines as “New Equipment 
Will Pay Us 20 to 50%”; “Why Farm 
Our Money Out at Less Than 2%?” 
The copy suggested that one way to 
uncover such opportunities for in- 
creased return on investments was for 
the executive to keep more closely in 
touch with his operating men and ma- 
chinery builders. Farther along, under 








the heading “Protect Plant Earning 
Power” the advertisement showed that 
an effective defense against higher raw 
material prices, higher wages, and 
higher taxes is increased plant efficien- 
cy—and pointed out that new, im- 
proved machinery will improve plant 
efficiency. 

To make the story specific, each ad- 
vertisement of the series cited a num- 
ber of case studies showing worth 
while savings achieved in a variety of 
industries through the installation and 
use of new machinery. 

Other advertisements of the series 
developed the same thoughts with such 
headlines as “It’s the Soundest Invest- 
ment for Dividend Protection We 
Ever Made,” “We're Our Own Worst 
Competitor If We Don’t Appropriate 
for New, Efficient Equipment.” 

A different angle was used in an ad- 
vertisement showing a salesman talk- 
ing to the plant operating man who 
brings up the familiar argument, 
“Sure, I know new equipment would 
cut our cost, but I can’t get an appro- 
priation.” And the copy points out 
the fact that serviceable machinery is 
not necessarily efficient. 

Another advertisement urged the 
industrial executive to listen to the 
story of the machinery representative 
because, as the headline said, “His 
Proposition Pays as High as 50%.” 
This series, illustrated with large, 
striking photographs, appeared each 
month in Business Week. 

Readers of these advertisements were 
invited to write for a booklet, “To- 
day’s Challenges to Executive In- 
genuity.” In this booklet, further evi- 
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dence was brought to bear on the sav- 
ings made possible through the use of 
modern machinery. Separate sections 
were devoted to machine tools, mate- 
rials handling machinery, pumps and 
compressors, together with a section 
for other types of equipment such as 
fans, spot welders, yard locomotives, 
etc. 

In order that machinery builders, 
whose ideas had contributed to the 
creation of the campaign and whose 
interests were being furthered by this 
activity, would be thoroughly familiar 
with all its phases, a portfolio, “Your 
Story Dramatized to Industrial Execu- 
tives,” was prepared. The portfolio 
contained a statement of the objec- 
tives of the campaign, samples of the 
advertisements, the magazine schedule 
and excerpts from the letters received 
from the machinery builder executives. 
At the start of the campaign, copies 
of the portfolio were sent with a per- 
sonal letter from the Westinghouse 
Machinery Electrification Sales Man- 
ager to all executives who had respond- 
ed to our original request for sugges- 
tions and ideas. They were asked to 
tell us what they thought of the pro- 
gram, and so enthusiastic was the re- 
sponse that the program was continued 
the next year. 

Again we used dramatic photo- 
graphs to illustrate the ways in which 
modern machinery helps solve man- 
agement problems. And again we used 
an approach unique for our company. 

“Six Dividends from Modern Ma- 
chinery That Will Impress Your 
Banker” was the first of a series. Then, 
one by one, the six dividends were 
analyzed, showing how far new ma- 
chinery will Zo to reduce costs, reduce 
accidents, improve products, etc. As 
in the first series, these advertisements 
published case studies based on the 
specic point covered. For example, 
under the headline, “Time to Go 
Home,” it was shown how the elim- 
ination of obsolete machinery led to 
lower overtime costs. 

Of course, during this time we had 
not neglected the engineers and pro- 
duction men. Advertisements appear- 
ing regularly in magazines read by 
machinery users pictured machines 
equipped with Westinghouse drive and 
told of the savings effected over older, 
obsolete machinery. In this series, va- 
rious machinery builders were featured, 
one at a time, and the advertisements 
appeared in the same magazines used 
by them for reaching their customers. 


The Tip System 

A vital part of any promotional ef- 
fort is, of course, a close tie-in with 
salesmen contacting customers. Ob- 
viously, without such an arrangement 
the advertising cannot be fully effec- 
tive. 

One of our sales problems in the 
Machinery Electrification field grew 
out of the question of split sales cred- 
its. Since only a small portion of ma- 
chinery is sold in the district in which 
it is built, two or more salesmen are 
usually involved in each job. To make 
it easy for a salesman to notify his 
colleague in another office of an im- 
pending machinery purchase, a “tip” 
system was installed. By means of a 
simple form, a salesman hearing of a 
job involving another office notifies 
the man in that office and suggests ap- 
propriate action for him to take. A 
coupon from the corner of this form 
goes to our headquarters, thereby giv- 
ing the “tipper” a cash credit. If the 
job is sold, the “tipper” gets an addi- 
tional credit. Twice a year, just be- 
fore Christmas and at vacation time, 
the accounts are totaled and each sales- 
man receives a check for the amount 
of his credits. 


News Letter 

To keep the machinery electrifica- 
tion plan and the “tip” system con- 
stantly before our salesmen,” the ‘““Ma- 
chinery Electrification News Letter” 
is issued at frequent intervals. It goes 
to all salesmen, reminding them that 
every Westinghouse man is eligible for 
the awards and quoting recent orders 
received through this system. 


Results 

The results of this activity have 
been very gratifying and can be classi- 
fied under three main headings: 

1. A close relationship with a very 
desirable group of customers has 
been achieved. They are appre- 
ciative of our codperative ef- 
forts, as interpreted by both the 
executive and engineer series of 
advertisements. 

2. Our sales records show a twenty- 
nine per cent increase in this par- 
ticular branch of our business. 
We have traced to the “tip” sys- 
tem almost one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business, 
some of which might not other- 
wise have been secured if we 
had not provided an easy meth- 
od for salesmen to interchange 
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information or “‘tips.’ 
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@ ADAPTING the quiz technique 
to an industrial advertising Seminar, 
the Industrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh sponsored an all-day Cen- 
tral Area Regional Conference for the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, April 14. The program com- 
prised three clinic sessions, each led 
by a moderator and three judges who 
answered prearranged lists of questions 
and drew additional comment from 
the audience. 

The first session, entitled “New 
Viewpoints,” was conducted by mod- 
erator Walter S. Nathan, P. Wall Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, with judges H. 
E. Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, O.; Ralph Leavenworth, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land; and Stanley A. Knisely, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland. 

In response to the first question: 
“What are you doing to educate your- 
self to handle the widening scope and 
duties of your job?” it was pointed out 
that because of rapid developments in 
the industrial advertising and market- 
ing field, the industrial advertising 
man cannot relax in his search for 
better and more effective methods for 
doing his job. It was suggested that 
he carefully follow his trade journals, 
listen to well-informed publication 
representatives to learn more about 
markets and their buying habits and 
trends, and participate in meetings and 
conferences of advertising organiza- 
tions. Personal field survey work was 
strongly recommended so as to become 
acquainted with the problems of the 
product user and the salesmen. With 
this better understanding would auto- 


matically come the ability to create 


advertising which would interest pros- 
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A qroup of men who arranged the Central Area Regional Conference of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association last month at Pittsburgh; A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Com- 
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Kellenberger, Union Switch & Signal Co., vice-president, |.A.C.; David A. Wolff, Edwin L. 
Wiegand Co., president |.A.C.; W. J. Fitzgerald, “The Iron Age"; |. H. Bloom, Direct 
Mail Service, Inc.; D. J. Coullie, Chatfield & Woods Co.; D. Clinton Grove, Blaw-Knox, 
general chairman; Edward J. Murphy, Arrow Press Corp.; Julius Schmidt, The Eddy Press 


pects and aid salesmen in closing sales 
more rapidly, it was asserted. 

As to how far beyond pure adver- 
tising the advertising manager’s ac- 
tivities should go, much depends upon 
the size of the company and its adver- 
tising department, discussion indicated. 
Basically, however, the advertising 
man should be thoroughly familiar 
with all problems connected with the 
sale of his company’s products, one 
judge declared. Another advocated 
that he should be active in the sales 
training program and in the creation 
of all sales tools. Public relations, es- 
pecially in smaller companies, was ad- 
vanced as a related activity for the ad- 
vertising man. On the other hand, one 
judge inferred that if more industrial 
advertising men would stick to their 
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knitting and thus do a more effective 
job of advertising there would not be 
occasion for so much criticism di- 
rected at them for not being able to 
prove that they know their business. 
Delving further into the public re- 
lations phase of advertising, newspaper 
advertising in plant cities and major 
markets was recommended as an effec- 
tive tool and the campaign recently 
run by Westinghouse was cited as an 
example. The Wheeling Iron and Arm- 
co radio programs, local talent the- 
atrical productions and house organs 
also were offered as effective tools to 
use in selling the company’s progress 
to employes and local residents. 
Probing the effect of new federal 
laws on industrial advertising, the 
meeting’s attention was called to the 

























om 





fact that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion already has ruled on some indus- 
trial advertising copy which made too 
sweeping claims, meaningless compari- 
sons, performance claims based on ex- 
ceptional performance, and competi- 
tive statements implying that the 
product was the only one available 
capable of doing what it will. Indus- 
trial advertisers were urged to watch 
these points in their copy lest they 
attract the censure which has come to 
the food and drug field. 

How to capitalize on the obsoles- 
cence theme in advertising received 
considerable attention by the clinic 
and brought out noteworthy examples, 
including the Westinghouse machinery 
motorization campaign which is pre- 
sented in detail elsewhere in this issue. 
The Warner & Swasey campaign show- 
ing the comparative performance of 
old and new lathes and lathe tools also 
was cited as being an outstanding suc- 
cess in this category. One participant 
told of a buying survey which devel- 
oped the fact that top executives are 
the buying factors in regard to capital 
equipment, whereas the shop man 
merely makes recommendations as to 
the type of equipment needed. The 
advertising appeal to management 
should emphasize the economic fea- 
tures of the new equipment, it was 
suggested. 

The clinic weighed trends which do 
or may influence industrial advertising 
and among those mentioned was the 
narrowing margin of profit which re- 
quires that advertising must prove its 
effectiveness or suffer the consequences 
of being labeled an unjustifiable ex- 
pense. With respect to copy, it is be- 
ing influenced by the trend toward 
pictorial technique in magazines, read- 
ership studies, and the ever increasing 
demand for specific information on the 
part of buyers. 

Touching on the production phase 
of advertising work, the final question 
in the morning session asked how 
much should be spent on an advertise- 
ment. This query brought out the 
point that space in a publication was 
merely the vehicle for carrying a mes- 
sage and its cost should have no rela- 
tion to the cost of producing the ad; 
sufhcient money should be spent to 
Prepare the message to properly repre- 
sent the company and tell its story 
effectively. One advertising manager 
said his production costs average be- 
tween thirty-five and forty per cent of 
the space costs. Another said he made 
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Members of the panel which answered questions in the ‘New Viewpoints" clinic at the 
Central Area Regional Conference of the N.I.A.A. at Pittsburgh. Stanley A. Knisely, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation; Walter S. Nathan, P. Wall Mfg. Company, moderator; Ralph Leaven- 
worth, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc.; and H. E. Van Petten, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


an effort to hold down on art costs 
but not on photographs. 

Following luncheon another panel 
resumed the clinic with a session head- 
ed “Fresh Methods.” Leading the dis- 
cussion of this section of the program 
were moderator R. P. Dodds, Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, O., and 
judges Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc., 
Cleveland; A. M. Wearstler, Wearst- 
ler Advertising, Inc., Youngstown; 
and Forrest U. Webster, Union Metal 
Mfg. Company, Canton, O. 

Searching for the fruits of field re- 
search work, this clinic developed the 
point that field contacts will uncover 
new copy angles and inject individual- 
ity into the advertising because it will 
talk specifically about the product in 
relation to the prospect’s interests. One 
agency man told of the use of small 
space with half hidden suggestions in 
the copy which brought inquiries from 
possible users for machines of much 
larger size and capacity than manu- 
factured, thus uncovering new uses 
for the equipment. It was also sug- 
gested that advertising men would find 
it profitable to interview buyers and 
find out why they are buying the 
equipment, and also do some selling 
to study sales approaches and buying 
interests. 


As to methods used in market in- 
vestigation work, one advertiser out- 
lined his procedure as including (1) 
assembly of all known competitive 
facts regarding products, selling meth- 
ods, etc.; (2) comparison of major 
and minor markets with reference to 
horizontal and vertical coverage, which 
helps in media selections; and (3) 
planning the real approach by analysis 
of buying factors in a number of typi- 
cal prospective companies which will 
lead to a campaign plan. 

Advertising campaigns mentioned as 
involving unusual methods and being 
productive of unusual results included 
Alemite, Goodyear, Truscon, Allis- 
Chalmers, DeVilbis, and Pangborn. 

Switching into the field of direct 
mail, the clinic sought fresh methods 
being used effectively and uncovered 
the use of a message printed on a nap- 
kin by Pencil Points for gaining special 
attention. One advertiser mails a series 
of four special pieces to prospects just 
before the time they are scheduled to 
buy as reported by the salesmen; an- 
other has found that by spreading 
mailings over a week or two enables 
the sales department to handle the in- 
quiries more effectively. To produce 
most results, direct mail must have 
natural copy and be timely and inter- 





The "Fresh Methods” clinic at the Central Area Regional Conference of the N.I.A.A. at 
Pittsburgh last month was presided over by R. P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngs- 
tewn, moderator, and judges A. M. Wearstler, Wearstler Advertising, Inc., Youngstown; 
Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc., Cleveland; and Forrest U. Webster, Union Metal Mfg. Company 
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This qroup piloted the “Renewed Inspiration” clinic at the N.I.A.A. Central Area Regional 
Conference at Pittsburgh: Moderator, Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, O.; 
judges, Ernest T. Giles, Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh; J. C. McQuiston, 
American Gear Mfrs. Association, Pittsburgh; and J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, O. 


esting, one of the specialists advised. 
In reply to the question as to what 
new mechanics are being used in ad- 
vertising procedure, color photography 
was presented as having undeveloped 
possibilities in the industrial field now 
that color plates may be made from 
the projection of Kodachrome film. 
The use of the N.1.A.A. Publishers’ 
Statement Forms was discussed at some 
length, bringing out that further edu- 
cational work is needed on how to use 
them for full advantage. Those who 
have made extended use of the forms 
declared them to be invaluable in the 
isolation and classification of informa- 
tion on a group of publications and 
thus releasing more time for the dis- 
cussion of markets and other essential 
points with publishers’ representatives. 
The closing session under the gen- 
eral subject, “Renewed Inspiration,” 
sought to establish information on the 
encouragement that advertising execu- 
tives are receiving from management 
in the way of (a) ease of obtaining 
funds; (b) removal of former handi- 
caps; (c) personal recognition for jobs 
well done; (d) importance of status 
in company affairs; and (e) recogni- 
tion by authorities outside of business 
connections. This clinic had for its 
moderator, Louis J. Ort, Ohio Brass 
Company, Mansfield, O.; and judges, 
J. C. McQuiston, American Gear Mfrs. 
Association, Pittsburgh; Ernest T. 
Giles, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, 
Beltz, 


Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, O. 


Inc., Pittsburgh; and J. L. 


The question confronting this panel 
proved to be the hardest of all during 
the day to answer concretely. Gen- 


erally speaking, appropriations were 


not being advanced more easily, but 
it was asserted that funds would be 


forthcoming with less difficulty if 


budgets were solicited from manage- 
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ment in relation to programs of pro- 
motion with definite sales objectives. 
Greater confidence on the part of man- 
agement in the results of advertising 
instilled by proof of its effectiveness 
will be the most helpful measure in 
getting budgets increased, it was sug- 
gested. Inferiority complex on the 
part of the advertising man is one of 
the greatest handicaps to the money 
problem, one advertising man asserted. 
Publication representatives could be of 
great assistance in this problem by 
doing a better selling job to manage- 
ment on the value of advertising and 
the worth of the advertising manager, 
another member declared. An agency 
executive suggested loosening the purse 
strings by a continuous effort through- 
out the year to keep management sold 
on the advertising program rather than 
waiting until budget time to do the 
job. An advertising manager suggested 
that reprints of advertising material 
should be sent to the directors 
throughout the year so that they 
would look upon it more favorably 
when the annual meeting came around. 
Another suggested that the sales de- 
partment be lined up on the side of 
advertising as it usually gets what it 
wants to support its efforts. 

As to handicaps which confront the 
advertising manager, these exist chiefly 
because he has been unsuccessful in 
selling management on the importance 
of the work and the job he is doing, 
according to the voice of the meeting. 
Remedies suggested were the same as 
those prescribed under the preceding 
topic. 

Personal recognition will come to 
the advertising manager only from 
demonstration of his ability, and this 
will take the form of better pay, wider 
responsibilities, and a better job, an 
agency man asserted. To improve his 
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status, the advertising man should push 
along his assistants and thus contribute 
to raising the status of the personnel 
in general, a veteran advertising execu- 
tive suggested. 

The day’s program closed with a 
cocktail party and entertainment and 
a buffet dinner. The 
reached the 200 mark with large dele- 
gations representing chapters in Cleve- 
Others came 


registration 


land and Youngstown. 
from as far as Milwaukee, Chicago and 
New York. D. Clinton Grove, adver- 
tising manager, Blaw-Knox Company, 
was general chairman of the confer- 
ence. Committees comprised the fol- 
lowing: 

Program: chairman, A. E. Hohman, 
Blaw-Knox Company, secretary-treas- 
urer, N.LA.A.; K. E. Kellenberger, 
Union Switch & Signal Company; 
Walter S. Nathan, P. Wall Mfg. Com- 
pany. Promotion: chairman, I. H. 
Bloom, Direct Mail Service, Inc.; R. P. 
Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown; E. B. Bossart, Bailey 
Meter Company, Cleveland; B. C. 
Brumm, Gillette Publishing Company, 
Cleveland. Finance, D. A. Wolff, Ed- 
win L. Wiegand Company, president, 
Industrial Advertising Council of 
Pittsburgh. Entertainment, W. J. 
Fitzgerald, The Iron Age; C. F. Steen, 
The Eddy Press Corporation. Hotel 
arrangements, D. J. Coullie, The Chat- 
field & Woods Company. Publicity, 
M. K. Mellott, M. K. Mellott & Co.; 
E. J. Murphy, Arrow Press Corpora- 
tion. Chapter contacts, Pittsburgh, D. 
A. Wolff; Youngstown, R. P. Dodds; 
Cleveland, Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc. 


Wilford L. White, Chief, Market 
Research Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, addressed the 
opening session of the meeting and 
announced that the department has 
obtained funds for printing of the 
Industrial Market Data Handbook 
which was compiled at the request 
of the N.I.A.A. several years ago but 
delayed in publication due to lack of 
funds. The 1,000 page book is ex- 
pected to be off the presses by July 1. 

The handbook will contain com- 
plete figures on industrial production, 
employment, value of products, cost 
of material for fuel and power for 
the more than 3,000 counties in the 
United States, similar data for every 
city of more than 10,000 population, 
and like information for each of 280 


(Continued on page 24) 

































Anpleton Electric's New Catalog 


One of the biggest catalog jobs of the year, this 
volume contains 480 pages and lists 11,000 items 


@ ONE of the biggest catalog jobs 
to be completed this year in the in- 
dustrial field is that of the Appleton 
Electric Company, Chicago manufac- 
turer of electrical fittings. The mas- 
ter volume lists some 11,000 items, 
requiring 420 pages, plus a sixty-page 
master index. Pages are the standard 
electrical jobber catalog size, 82x10 
inches, held in a Heinn Speedex loose 
leaf binder. 

The catalog is divided into five ma- 
jor divisions: (1) net price sheets; (2) 
master index; (3) Unilets; (4) out- 
let boxes, switch boxes and conduit 
fittings; and (5) Reelites. These di- 
visions are indicated with master cel- 
luloid tab indexes and further divided 
with forty-five sub-tab finders. The 
tabs in the master index division carry 
the product classification plus code 
letters to which reference is made at 
the bottom of each catalog page for 
discounts applicable to the list prices 
shown, thus facilitating quick refer- 
ence. Tabs for the products sections 
bear the product designation plus a 
section number. Each section has an 
index page and its own series of page 
numbers, thus making it complete 
within itself for separate issuance, and 
facilitating filing of new pages. 

In the price sheet division, each sub- 
division carries a blue net price sheet 
to which distributor discounts apply 
as indicated on goldenrod distributor 
sheets. These sheets, as well as all 
other sheets in the book, are clearly 
indicated for filing positions and carry 
date of price change and the sheet 
number which is superseded. All price 
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Spread in the new Appleton Eletcric catalog showing the general format and indexing tabs 


sheets carry terms and shipping data 
and addresses of the company’s branch 
offices and resident representatives, 
thus providing full information in case 
communication with the company is 
necessary. Prices which have been 
changed are indicated by a star. 

The master index lists every item in 
the catalog by its catalog number and 
in addition gives the section and page 
number where it is listed, price sched- 
ule reference, and the list price of the 
item. Inasmuch as sections of the 
master catalog are also bound as line 
catalogs carrying individual volume 
numbers, these numbers also are listed 
in connection with each item in the 
master index. 


Typical format of the product pages 


is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. A general description of the 
item and its principal construction 
features are given at the beginning of 
the section, some with additional line 
or sectional drawings. Then follow 
the listings by types, catalog numbers 
and list prices, each type being illus- 
trated alongside with either wash or 
line drawings. The schedule of dis- 
counts which applies to the list prices 
is indicated at the bottom of each 
page. 

Divisions three and four of the cata- 
log have their own pictorial indexes 
of the Unilet line and outlet boxes 
and fittings. The Unilet division also 
has a special sub-section of scale draw- 
ings and dimensions and another sec- 
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tion giving data on wiring devices of 
other manufacturers for use with 
Unilets. 

The outlet boxes and fittings divi- 
sion is in the standard jobber’s catalog 
format of two columns to the page, 
being printed from forms compiled for 
this service by the electrical catalog 
department of The Jaqua Company, 


Mich. This division 


when issued in its individual binding 


Grand Rapids, 
is thumb indexed. Other divisions of 
the master catalog were printed by 
Wagner & Hansen Company, Chicago. 

The fly sheet of the master binder 
is printed on heavy brown stock on 
which is filled in the name of the per- 
son to whom it is sent. A request is 
made for coéperation in inserting new 
sheets which will be sent as changes 
necessitate. The following sheet, print- 
ed on salmon stock, is one of the in- 
structions for using the new Appleton 
binder. This sheet explains the struc- 
ture of the contents and tells how to 
determine prices. Sensing that per- 
haps the mechanics of loose leaf 
binders in general might be the under- 
lying cause of laxity in the mainte- 
nance of this style of catalog, the back 
of the instruction sheet details with 
carton-style drawings the simplicity of 
unlocking the binder to change sheets, 
how to make the screw posts longer, 
and how to lock the book. It is ex- 
plained that with the bar type sheet 
holder used in this binder, the pages 
do not become disarranged when the 
volume is separated for inserting new 
sheets. Carl A. Bloom, advertising 
manager, who designed and produced 
the catalog, feels that this instruction 
sheet will be decidedly effective in 
gaining the coéperation of users in 
keeping it up to date. 

The product data pages in the cata- 
log are printed on Champion Paper & 
Fibre Company’s Namelo. The price 
sheets are printed on blue and golden- 
rod Hammermill bond. With few ex- 
ceptions, the product illustrations are 
reproduced with 120-screen outline 
halftones which show clearly on this 
The binder, which has a two- 
inch capacity, is of an extra tough 


paper. 


chocolate colored stock with embossed 
leather grain finish and lettering. The 
brilliant red lettering has a high edge 
outline designed to protect it from 
wear and prolong its bright appearance. 
The print order was 20,000 complete 
volumes, half of which were assembled 
in the binders, while the remainder are 
held for future assembly and sectional 
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This pocket notebook simulating the new 
Appleton Electric catalog in miniature was 
used as a direct mail promotion piece for 
the new volume with the added feature 
of serving as a reminder of the catalog 


binding. Parcel post shipments were 
made in corrugated cartons. 

Announcement and promotion of 
the new catalog was done principally 
by mail to three electrical 
wholesalers; trade 
tors, engineers, industrial electricians; 
and to architects and builders. The 
lists are all personalized, being main- 
tained through the codperation of the 
salesmen and the distributors. Address- 
ing is done from tabbed Addresso- 
graph plates. 


lists: 
outlets—contrac- 


in promoting the book, Mr. Bloom 
hit upon a clever idea in designing a 
3'4x4'4-in. notebook, die cut to sim- 
ulate the volume in miniature in true 
color and design, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The inside 
cover of the book carried an illustra- 
tion of a typical spread in the new 
catalog and called attention to new 
low prices on Unilets. The first page 
announced the new volume and re- 
quested the recipient to return the 
enclosed business reply card imprinted 
with his Addressograph plate if he 
wanted a copy. All other pages in the 
notebook were blank and perforated at 
the binding, so that it had practical 
value for memos and also served as a 
reminder of the catalog. The inside 
back cover listed Appleton products 
and the back cover bore a 1939 calen- 
dar. This idea served its purpose 
effectively and created considerable 
favorable comment in addition. 

The advertising department handled 
the distribution of the catalogs. Each 
carried a letter from M. J. Whitfield, 
general sales manager, calling atten- 
tion to its features and pointing out 
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to distributors the advantages of carry- 
ing a complete Appleton line to enjoy 
a full business. The recipient was 
asked to acknowledge the book with 
the enclosed business reply card. These 
cards went to the advertising depart- 
ment and were properly classified and 
filed for use in issuing additions and 
corrections. 

For distribution where the master 
catalog is not required, the Unilet sec- 
tion was bound separately with screw 
post binders in a blue cover printed in 
black and blue. The outlet boxes and 
fittings division was saddle stitched in 
a blue cover printed in orange and 
blue, and the pages devoted to Appie- 
ton take-up reels were held with a blue 
mechanical binder in an orange cover 
printed in blue and black. 

For salesmen’s use, the master cata- 
log is bound in a Sales-Pac which 
forms its own zipper case. 

The new Appleton Electric Com- 
pany catalog represents a capable solu- 
tion of an involved cataloging prob- 
lem. For a line of products as exten- 
sive as Appleton’s, a volume of this 
character is an indispensable sales tool 
for distributors and salesmen, and a 
valuable source of buying information 
for customers. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 21] 


Central Regional Meeting 


industries on a national rather than 
a county basis. 

The study also contains additional 
information on the county location 
of 169,111 manufacturing plants and 
the industries in which they are op- 
erating. 

An important feature of the hand- 
book will be a county location table 
for each of the 23,000 mines in the 
country and summary data on indus- 
trial production and employment in 
the mines by counties. This is the 
first time such information has ever 
been available to American business- 
men and the first time since 1929 that 
figures on the location of industrial 
plants have been so completely com- 
piled. 

Six tables in the handbook will 
show methods of distribution of in- 
dustrial goods for industry as a whole 
and for certain selected major indus- 
tries in particular. These tables will 
serve primarily as a guide to market- 
ing men in determining the best avail- 
able channels of distribution for their 
products. The book will be priced at 
$3 or $4 per copy. 





























Selling through Merchandising 


A simple idea that makes a product easier to buy and 


use often provides a new sales slant which gets orders 


@ SIMPLIFYING the buying prob- 
lem is good merchandising, and mer- 
chandising adds sales power to adver- 
tising. This applies equally whether 
the “outfit” is a sewing kit with all 
material necessary to make a crisp new 
house frock, or The Bruce Floor Fin- 
ishing Unit containing all material and 
tools needed to do a complete floor 
finishing job of 250 or 1,000 square 
feet. In the one case, milady doesn’t 
have to figure out how much material, 
buttons, and trimming she needs; in 
the other instance the painter or house- 
man need not scratch his head and 
wonder how much remover, filler, 
wax, finish and what tools will be re- 
quired to do the living room floor— 
all he needs to do is to approximate 
the floor area and buy the proper size 
Bruce kit which contains everything 
—and a work cap, to boot. Thus in 
each case the advertising job is to sell 
the idea, and ideas are easier to sell 
than products. 

The Bruce Finishing Unit merely 
presents in a new way reliable old 
products of E. L. Bruce Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., largest maker of 
hardwood flooring in the world. It 
was an idea conceived to help its lum- 
ber dealers increase their sales of these 
products and to extend the market 
through hardware and paint stores. 


To acquaint buyers with the new 
merchandising package, the company’s 
first step was to have the regular full 
line salesmen explain it when making 
their usual calls on lumber dealers. 
Then an announcement with an illus- 
trated spread was run in the January 
issue of the company’s house organ, 
“Bruce Every Month,” followed by a 
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one-page story in the February issue. 
This publication has a circulation of 
approximately 45,000 among the coun- 
try’s leading architects, contractors 
and well rated lumber dealers. Next, 
a four-page letter was sent to all lum- 
ber dealers who had bought floor fin- 
ishing materials in the past. The let- 
ter, signed by W. W. Partee, Floor 
Finish Division sales manager, de- 
scribed the advantages of the unit and 
carried a reply card which gave prices 


and could be used for ordering. The 
inside of the mailing piece was a spread 
printed in red and black featured by 
a drawing of the Bruce Finishing Unit 
and copy illustrated with cartoon 
style sketches that listed “8 Reasons 
Why Floor Men Like New Bruce Fin- 
ishing Units.” This spread, it was 
pointed out in the letter, could be 
used as a display on the wall or in the 
window, and to encourage dealers to 
(Continued on page 66) 
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How Carboley Introduced Its 
New Masonry Drill 





Successfully overcomes the problems of higher price 
and marketing through unfamiliar distribution channels 


@ ANNOUNCING a new item of 
an established line of products entails 
plenty of work in itself, but when 
this item costs about ten times more 
than the established competitive prod- 
uct it is intended to replace and re- 
quires a different distribution set-up, 
then some real work is involved. So, 
when you see one of those new adver- 
tisements in an industrial paper for 
Carboloy masonry drills, you can ap- 
preciate just what E. C. “Ed” Howell, 
advertising manager, Carboloy Com- 
Inc., Detroit, has been up 
The campaign 


pany, 
against since last fall. 
is now in full swing and presents an 
interesting example of what is in- 
volved in launching a product for an 
unrelated field including its introduc- 
tion to distributors as well as to the 
user. 

In its regular fields, perhaps no 
manufacturer is better known than 
the Carboloy Company whose main 
products include Carboloy cemented 
carbide metal cutting tools, drawing 
and sizing dies, and grinding wheel 
dressers, all of which are sold direct 
to manufacturing plants through the 
organization. 
certain tool 


company’s own sales 
Carboloy also licenses 
manufacturers to use Carboloy ce- 
mented carbide on the tools they man- 
ufacture and sell to their own cus- 
Thus, on this line the job- 
ber or distributor, at present, is not 


tomers. 


included in that particular set-up. 
In the case of the new masonry 
drill, however, which has a wide po- 
tential field among such trades as elec- 
trical contracting, plumbing and heat- 
ing, sign hanging, theatre seat install- 
ing, plant maintenance, and others, 
electrical 


the industrial distributor, 
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wholesaler, and plumbing and heating 
supply house fit nicely into the pic- 
ture as the logical and economical dis- 
tribution outlet for the new product. 
This, in itself, presented a problem be- 
cause the company’s existing sales or- 
ganization was not primarily set up to 
sell dealer organizations, a full-time 
proposition alone. To overcome this 
handicap, the promotion to the dealer 
was designed to make sufficient stir so 
that he could be made interested in 
the new line as much as possible 
through the promotion program and 
relieve the salesmen of as many time- 
consuming contacts as possible. Paral- 
leling this was an intensive publica- 
tion and direct mail campaign to pros- 
pective users in a wide range of in- 
dustries, all copy carrying coupons or 
requests to send for literature, which 
leads acted effectively in interesting 
dealers and impressing them with the 
acceptance accorded the new tool by 
their customers. 

While the actual advertising prep- 
aration and production held its own 
problems due especially to the care 
taken to have the copy talk the lan- 
guage of the field addressed and offer 
the proper appeal, as will be explained 
later, an equally large task was that 
of acquainting the sales organization 
with the characteristics of the new 
tool, its fields of application, a new 
kind of sales policy, distribution out- 
lets, terms, and the merchandising 
program as well. This was all done 
in a carefully prepared manual which 
approached the whole problem from 
an elementary viewpoint and treated 
each step clearly. Proofs of all the 
supporting advertising and sales liter- 


ature were part of the manual, so 
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that the salesman could show the en- 
tire program to the dealer on the first 
call. 

In designating the fields of greatest 
potential sales for the new masonry 
drill, the manual pointed to (1) elec- 
trical contracting field; (2) plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilating field; and 
(3) general industrial field (plant 
maintenance). The chapter on sales 
policy explained that the company’s 
practice would be to sell through reg- 
ular jobber outlets and under this plan 
the salesman’s activity would become 
of an educational nature designed to 
promote general acceptance of the 
drill and to give assistance in securing 
jobber outlets. He was told that user 
contacts should be made only where 
in his judgment they would be of as- 
sistance in the establishment of the 
jobber and further his good will. In- 
quiries from prospective users would 
be answered direct and then forwarded 
to the salesman for use in interesting 
local outlets to take on the drills for 
resale. It was pointed out to the sales- 
men, who in general were unfamiliar 
with the jobber plan of distribution, 
that it was to their interest to line 
up live-wire jobbers so that they 
would benefit from a large volume of 
business on this new item. 

Prices with reference to classifica- 
tion of buyers were clearly outlined 
along with schedule of jobbers dis- 
counts, and provision for sales to 
equipment manufacturers. Exclusive 
territories, and consigned stocks would 
not be granted, the salesmen were 
told. Each representative was sup- 
plied with a list of mill supply houses 
in his territory who codperate in the 
distribution of Mill ¢ Factory, which 
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A selection of the promotional material which Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit, directed to 
distributor markets to open the field and gain sales outlets for its new Carboloy masonry drill 


along with other publications is carry- 
ing the Carboloy masonry drill adver- 
tising. “For your information,” the 
manual explained, “this particular 
magazine is distributed to a list of 
plant men furnished by the local mill 
supply house in each case. In each 
territory, the advertisement of the 
local mill supply house subscribing to 
this service appears on the front cover 
of Mill & Factory and the customer 
who receives the magazine knows he 
is getting it through courtesy of that 
mill supply house. Thus, in effect, 
the magazine is a ‘house organ’ of the 
local mill supply house in each terri- 
tory. The list enclosed consists of 
those mill supply houses operating 
under this arrangement. Our adver- 
tising campaign is of special interest 
to them because of this and should be 
brought to their particular attention.” 

The section on advertising listed 
the business papers which would carry 
the initial four-month campaign, de- 
tailing the circulation with reference 
to the markets covered and the buy- 
ing factors. Proofs of the entire 
schedule were included to show how 
the copy was specialized to the vari- 
ous fields and to talk in terms of sales 
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and profits to the dealers. The initial 
insertion ran two full columns, fol- 
lowed by one single column and then 
two half-columns in sequence in the 
standard page size publications on the 
list. 

A two-color counter display card, 
envelope enclosures, and electrotypes 
were prepared for dealers’ use and 
offered to them on a couponed sheet 
reproducing the display card in color. 

Supplementing the dealer publica- 
tion advertising, a mailing folder, 
opening up with a letter from K. R. 
Beardslee, general sales manager, an- 
nouncing the new drill and pointing 
out its sales possibilities, was sent to 
prospective dealers, showing them the 
advertising to the industries they serve 
and enclosing a proof of the initial ad, 
to mill supply houses, a sample of the 
envelope enclosure and a business reply 
card requesting details of the resale 
proposition. 

The program was planned to run as 
outlined through April, after which 
it is to be reviewed as to results and 
desirable changes and additions. Initial 
reaction registered wide interest in the 
new Carboloy masonry drill both on 
part of the user and dealers serving 


How We Use N.LA.A. 
Publishers’ Statement 
Forms 


By A. M. WEARSTLER 


President, Wearstler Advertising, Inc., | 


Youngstown, O. 

We have asked business paper 
publishers for N.I.A.A. Publish- 
ers’ Statement Forms for well | 
over a year and have found that 
it is much easier to isolate and | 
classify necessary information on 
a group of publications when | 
these forms are available. 

We have adopted a loose leaf | 
media file—one book for papers | 
we use or which are logical for 
the advertiser to use, another for 
miscellaneous papers. These N. | 
I. A. A. statements are properly 
filed, along with ABC reports 
and other highly pertinent data. | 
In practically all cases the neces- 
sary information for selecting a 
publication is conveniently listed | 
on the N.LA.A. form. In addi- | 
tion, the ease with which edi- | 
torial content, methods of col- | 
lecting it, methods of obtaining | 
circulation, etc., can be located, | 
probably will introduce better | 
means of evaluating publications 
for future schedules of industrial 
advertisers. 

One of the best features of | 
this publishers’ form is the sav- | 
ing of valuable time in personal | 
interviews with publishers’ rep- 
resentatives. It is surprising how 
many visits and chats are neces- 
sary for a salesman to tell and 
re-tell the things that are cov- 
ered by this form. Now more 
time can be devoted to discuss- 
ing markets and things the buyer 
wants to know, and the actual 
information on his paper can be | 
placed in the Media File for ref- | 
erence when needed. 








them. Sales during January (first 
month of campaign) paid for the first 
month’s advertising and left a sub- 
stantial margin of profit. Sales for 
February were 126 per cent over Jan- 
uary. Sales to date for March (in- 
complete), 226 per cent over Janu- 
ary. At this time, twenty-one per 
cent of all inquiries have resulted in 
sales, although only a small percentage 
have as yet been contacted. 
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Effective Industrial Advertising 





11-Functions of the Advertising Department 


CHAPTER I! (Continued) 
Functions of the Advertising 
Department 
@ ALL advertising mail, including 
inquiries, orders, etc., that come .in re- 
ply to advertisements and direct mail 
effort go to one central desk, where 
the general clerk and typist opens and 
distributes it. The general mailing 
room opens all company mail, but it is 
desirable for the advertising depart- 
ment to open advertising mail, in- 
quiries, replies, etc., when they can be 
identified, to facilitate checking for 
key numbers, records of replies, etc. 

The same girl puts a clip on each 
advertisement as published and sends 
magazine and all to the advertising 
manager’s office. Here it is noted and 
returned for clipping and tipping into 
the ad book. 

Of the many methods of keeping 
track of advertisements, two seem to 
stand out as most practical. The first 
makes use of saddle-stitched blank 
manila books, 8'%2x11 inches, which 
is the standard file size. A carbon of 
the letter of transmittal is clipped or 
pasted to the first page, with proof 
opposite, and the finished advertise- 
ment is later tipped on top of the 
proof. This provides a complete rec- 
ord all in one place, and serves very 
well. 

The second method calls for a 
strongly-bound loose leaf schedule 
book in which the copywriter keeps 
track of the advertisement until it is 
o.k.’d and final proof sent to the 
printer. The published advertisement 
is tipped into a large post binder 
scrapbook, about 11x14 inches by 
three inches to five inches thick. The 
advertisements are arranged in order, 
by magazine and date, and are easily 


located by index tab. The back of 


each sheet is ruled for notes as to date 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Manager Sales Promotion Division, Inland 
Steel Company, and Advertising Manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Evans was the founder and the first 
president of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association and was president of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association, Chi- 
cago, 1924-25. He is recognized as one of 
the leading and most successful industrial 
advertising managers in the country today 


of issue, position in magazine, etc. 
An illustration of this form appears 
herewith. 

We prefer this system, because, un- 
like the manila booklet, this large 
strongly-bound book is clear of all 
correspondence, contains the adver- 
tisements of the year and is kept as a 
matter of record and historical inter- 
est. Many firms save these big books 
for years, and they form an interest- 
ing record of the progress of the de- 
partment. - Letter files and smaller 
booklets are cleaned out and disappear 
from year to year as one man succeeds 
another, but it seems that no one ever 
throws away these large interesting 
volumes. 

The handling of this book is the 
job of the general clerk and typist in 
the production division. She also han- 
dies the general copy typing, assists 
with proof reading and fills-in form 
letters for the sales promotion divi- 
sion. 

Stock and inventory are details none 
of us likes to spend our time on. For 
this reason they represent a substan- 
tial loss in nearly every advertising 
department. New catalogs, circulars 
and bulletins are developed with great 
zeal, but too often there are several 
thousand of the last issue of each piece 
growing obsolete and dusty on the 
shelves of the stock room. Move the 
old literature! If certain pages are 
out of date, cut up the books and use 












the good pages for envelope stuffers, 
or develop a better idea. Time and 
again they will bring in business long 
after they are considered dead. 

Many companies keep an accurate 
inventory of everything, but for the 
average department this is hardly nec- 
essary if close attention is given to 
the stock. A good method is simply 
to tie up the low limit of each item 
in a separate package, paste a_ red 
warning label on it and the storeroom 
clerk will notify the production chief 
when he opens this package. Under 
this system it is necessary that the 
stockroom be carefully laid out, with 





@ THE material in this series of 
articles was first written by Mr. 
Evans in 1923 for Crass in order 
to sketch plans and methods that 
had proved resultful in industrial 
advertising up to that time. There 
was no attempt to cover every de- 
tail but simply to touch upon and 
outline the important activities of 
the advertising and sales promotion 
departments of companies selling to 
the industrial market. 


The series of articles proved so 
popular that demand for reprints 
led to publication of the material 
in booklet form which again ap- 
peared in several editions. Believ- 
ing that many men who have en- 
tered the industrial advertising field 
since that time also would find the 
material not only interesting but 
useful as well, and many of the 
older men would like to review it, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING asked Mr 
Evans to re-edit and bring it up-to- 
date, but continue the simple out- 
line form as in the original chapters. 

This first installment dealt with 
“Product and Market Analysis 
Plans.” Subsequent chapters in- 
clude: “Functions of the Advertis- 
ing Department™; “Media for In- 
dustrial Advertising’; “How Best 
to Use Business Papers’; “Mail 
‘Conversation’ Gets Prospects In- 
quiries’; and “How Advertising 


Can Coéperate with Sales.” 
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special sections for each kind of ma- 
terial, so that everything can be quick- 
ly located. 

" We are strong believers in loose leaf 
catalogs. With loose. leaf catalogs 
either ring or post bound as standard, 
the pages or sections come in loose 
and are made up by the storeroom 
clerk as needed. 

In this way the catalogs are always 
at least up-to-date when they are 
mailed. 

This causes considerable collating 
and assembly in the stockroom, but 
with the usual advertising, shipping 
and mailing, provides sufficient work 
to keep a young man busy all the 
time, which is far better than to have 
the part-time services of some general 
office clerk. 

Very few industrial advertisers use 
the sampling idea to as good advan- 
tage as some of our friends in the 
general advertising field. You can do 
your sales department a good turn by 
investigating sampling opportunities, 
preparing the samples in neat pack- 
ages and holding them in your stock- 
room ready for shipment, as a part 
of your advertising service. 

If your company is manufacturing 
a line in which repeat orders are the 
rule, the mailing list is perhaps the 
most important detail job. When the 
list is large and the Addressograph or 
other automatic system used, the fol- 
lowing procedure is satisfactory: 

The work is managed by the chief 
clerk who has one or two operators, 
depending upon the size of the list. 
The plates are arranged alphabetically 
by state, town and name, with selector 
indicating the various special 
industrial classifications 
One company tabs 
its catalog price change pages, cus- 


tabs 
product or 
that may exist. 
tomers, prospects and trades, so that 
they may pick out any particular 
group on a moment’s notice. 

If the work is of sufficient volume, 
a graphotype for making your own 
plates is quite economical, and enables 
you to keep the list up to the minute 
at all times. 

The names are usually filed alpha- 
betically on 3x5-inch cards, unless you 
Operate a_ sales analysis system, in 
which case the cards are better ar- 


ranged alphabetically by state, town 


and name. If sales records are main- 
tained, the cards usually must be 
larger. 


Wonderful strides have been made 
recently in keeping sales analysis rec- 
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Advertisement Record form designed to give the history of each piece of copy used 


ords, calls and other valuable infor- 
mation in connection with the mail- 
ing list. This feature will be dealt 
with more completely in another chap- 
ter. 

Your addressing and mailing divi- 
sion is the logical place for statement, 
payroll and office bulletin addressing. 

There are many other small but im- 
portant burdens that are allied to ad- 
vertising department work, such as 
magazine subscriptions, salesmen’s 
price books, sales manual, stationery, 
printing, etc. Take them on—make 
your department the place to go when 
anyone wants almost anything done 
well and you'll find your department 


growing in popularity and importance. 

With so many small but important 
items of work in the average indus- 
trial advertising department, it is a 
real problem to keep them all going 
according to the best practice. An 
employe leaves, and the stunts, short- 
cuts and ideas you have developed 
for his job tend to go with him, and 
afterward must be developed over 
again, or are forgotten. 

For this reason it pays to have what 
might be termed a “Book of Stand- 
ards,” with a division covering the 
general work and special section for 
each position. When a new task, plan 

(Continued on page 54) 
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publications on the schedule and a working time check list for the copy to be used 
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The salesman’s cry that he cannot get by the purchasing 





agent can be overcome with proper advertising that 
keeps the buyer sold on your company and its product 


The Importance of Advertising te 
wiehasing Agents 


@ THE purchasing agent is not the 
sole authority on buying, but if you 
will make a survey among your own 
salesmen, you will find that of the 
original calls they make on new pros- 
pects among the larger organizations, 
from fifty per cent to ninety per cent 
are on purchasing agents. In a large 
percentage of instances, they must sell 
the purchasing agent before they can 
go further. 

One of the primary purposes of 
your advertising is to help your sales- 
men—or your distributors; therefore 
you should direct some of your ad- 
vertising at the purchasing agents if 
you want to assist your representa- 


If he does 


not get over the first hurdle, usually 


tives over this first hurdle. 


he is out of the race. 

To bear out the contention that 
the purchasing agent is not the sole 
authority on what is to be bought 
and as to the source of supply, I 
would like to cite some dry figures 
from a survey recently made as to 
who determines the quality required 
for five general types of material. It 
covered: (1) Raw materials; (2) 
supplies; (3) equipment; (4) fabri- 
cated parts; (5) items purchased for 
resale. 
materials, it was found 
that in forty-two per cent of the 
cases the engineering department was 


For raw 


responsible for determining the qual- 
ity required; the purchasing depart- 
ment had sole responsibility for deter- 
mining the quality required in twen- 
ty-nine per cent of the cases; the 


From an address before the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers, Philadelphia, April 
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By OLIVER G. HENDRICKS 


Vice-President, Thomas Publishing 
Company, New York 


production department in nineteen 
per cent, with the other ten F cent 
divided between the sales department, 
the using departments and committee 
buying. 

For supplies, the purchasing depart- 
ment headed the list with forty-five 
per cent; the production department 
was second with thirty per cent, and 
department third with 
eighteen per cent. 

For the purchase of equipment de- 
signed primarily for the production 
of goods manufactured by the buying 
company, the engineering department 
was responsible for forty per cent. The 
purchasing department was second 
with twenty-six per cent, then the 


engineering 


production department with twenty- 
five per cent, but in this study it was 
shown that a buying committee, of 
which the purchasing agent was a 
member, was responsible for seven 
per cent. 

On fabricated parts which are to 
become a part of the products of the 
buying company, the engineering de- 
partment was again first with forty- 
seven per cent, the purchasing depart- 
ment again second with twenty-five 
per cent, then the production depart- 
ment with seventeen per cent, and 
committee buying seven per cent. 

For items purchased for resale, the 
sales department determined the qual- 
ity in forty-three per cent of the 
cases, the purchasing department 
twenty-four per cent, engineering de- 
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partment nineteen per cent, the pro- 
duction department and committee 
buying each six per cent. 

But this survey went further. In 
addition to showing that the average 
responsibility of the purchasing de- 
partment in all five classes was thirty 
per cent, or almost one-third, it also 
showed that in ninety-six per cent of 
the instances the purchasing depart- 
ment had the authority to question 
the quality requisitioned. 

All of these figures should prove 
one thing to you, that a very definite 
portion of your advertising dollar 
should be spent to cultivate this very 
important official; to sell him on your 
organization; to educate him on the 
money saving possibilities of your 
product; to impress him with its qual- 
ity—advertise to him to pave the 
way for your salesmen. 

You may be surprised to learn that 
purchasing agents consider quality as 
the first principle of good buying, and 
the most important, but the most ex- 
pensive quality is not always neces- 
sary. Quality must be judged by the 
grade or degree which will fulfill, but 
not exceed, the requirements for 
which the goods are intended. You, 
as buyers, will readily understand 
this. 

It is true that it is not always the 
purchasing agent who decides on the 
quality that should be purchased, but 
once this quality is decided upon, the 
purchasing agent is usually the sole 
judge as to the most desirable source 
of supply. If you want him to 
change his source of supply, to buy 
from you, educate him with proper 
advertising. Let him know that you 














Influence the Type of Purchases 


HE railroads must constantly make a substan- 
tial volume of purchases. Even in a year of 
low earnings such as 1938, railway purchases 
amounted to $678,322,000, of which $417,- 
039,000 represented purchases from manufac- 


turers. 


This year, with increased railway traffic and 
greatly improved earnings, the railways are pro- 
ceeding to undertake appreciably heavier pur- 
chases. During the first 16 weeks of this year, the 
railways placed orders for 84 locomotives, 5,585 
freight cars and 121 passenger-train cars, com- 
pared with 39 locomotives, 816 freight cars and 
32 passenger-train cars during the corresponding 
period of 1938. Rail renewals and maintenance 
programs are expected to double 1938 totals. 


Even in the best years, the railways cannot pur- 
chase ALL the things they need. Their problem 
is always one of selection. That is why it is so im- 
portant to hammer home the story of your railway 
products. Manufacturers who back up their rail- 


Simmons-Boardman Publications 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St.,Chicago Terminal Tower,Cleveland Washington, D.C. 


San Francisco 
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way selling with adequate publication advertising 
campaigns, properly directed to the particular 
railway men who specify and influence purchases 
of their specific products, will be in the best po- 
sition to benefit from increased railway buying. 


In selling to the important railway industry, one 
of the most effective means at your command to 
secure recognition and attention for your prod- 
ucts is through the five Simmons-Boardman de- 
partmental railway publications. Each of these 
publications is devoted to one specific branch of 
railway activity and each one has a definite audi- 
ence of influential railway men. . . thus enabling 
you to select and concentrate your sales campaign 
on the particular railway men who authorize, 
specify and influence purchases of your products. 


With a brighter outlook for increased railway buy- 
ing during 1939, manufacturers who wish to ob- 
tain the best results from the active railway mar- 
ket should plan a vigorous advertising campaign 
in one or more of the Simmons-Boardman rail- 
way publications. 
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EACETIME production of arse- 
P nals and Navy yards is about 

10% of wartime needs. This 
must in emergency be increased nine- 
fold by metal-working, largest of 
America’s industries, vital backbone 
of our national defense. 

Is metal-working prepared to as- 
sume such a responsibility super- 
imposed as it must be upon top 
production demands from all other 
industries? Is America equipped to 
produce war materials with minimum 
delay and at cost consistent with 
modern practice? 

Informed men all over America 
are asking these questions. Now for 
the first time a comprehensive an- 
swer is forthcoming. The editors of 
American Machinist, with a_back- 
ground of ten years of continuing 
study of the whole problem, have 
been engaged in an intensive series 
of plant-to-plant surveys. America’s 
general defense position and needs 
were outlined in a 12-page special 
section January 11, and the detailed 
equipment and needs of the various 
arms have been described monthly 
thereafter. . 


AMERICAN MACHINIST © 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


To “The Arsenals in Action”. (Feb. 
8), “For Tomorrow’s Navy” (Mar. 
22) and “Wings for Defense” (Apr. 
19), each a special report, American 
Machinist will on May 31 add a 
complete issue devoted to Industrial 
Mobilization. This climaxing report 
will describe private plant manufac- 
ture of such defense items as anti- 
aircraft gun mounts, battleship pro- 
pulsion machines, aircraft engines, 
fighting planes and Navy auxiliary 
diesels. Among the plants to be de- 
scribed are those of General Electric, 
Fairbanks Morse, York Safe & Lock, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Consoli- 
dated Aircraft, Colts Patent Firearms 
and Scovill Mfg. 

Obviously such an issue will enjoy 
closest reading, not only by execu- 
tives of 10,000 plants chosen to pro- 
vide America’s wartime equipment 
needs, but also by interested govern- 
ment buying officials who will be 
provided with personal copies. 

The National Defense program 
allocates billions for armament dur- 
ing the next few years. Armament is 
the job of the metal-working indus- 
try. so most of the billions must go 





Truly, the backbone of our defense is America’s 
mighty metal-working industry. It alone has the 
Capacity to meet emergency needs for ships; for 
planes, for motors. But is that industry ready? 


to metal-working. This means that 
your new machines, materials, tools, 
supplies and parts may be in demand 
in several thousand selected plants. 
To aid in preparing your prospec- 
tive buyers to meet the demands of 
this unfolding market, American 
Machinist has provided this tremen- 
dous background of information, 
climaxed with the Industrial Mobili- 
zation number. This background can 
help you gain recognition for your 
products while plans are still in the 
formative stage —if your advertis- 
ing appears in this issue. 


7 McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
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The old white horse and milk wagon feature the advertising and promotional material for the 
modern White Horse, new light delivery truck of the White Motor Company. A series of 
single and double page spreads is running in fourteen general and business papers under the 
direction of George H. Scragg, advertising manager. Dealer helps, vendor codperation, letter 
stickers and life-size cardboard white horses figure in the campaign. D'Arcy Advertising 
Company, Inc., St. Louis, is the agency that handles The White Motor Company account 


are a reliable organization, that you 
make good products, and that you 
want his business. 

I really cannot understand some 
sales organizations. They want to do 
business with some important com- 
pany, but instead of following 
through the regular channels they go 
to all sorts of trouble to go over the 
head of the man who was appointed 
to his position because he knows how 
to buy. They try everybody in the 
organization from the shop foreman 
to the president; they try to skip 
the purchasing agent, but it cannot 
be done in most of the responsible 
companies. 

What would you think of a pub- 
lication, that wanted to sell space to 
your company, if it advertised in 
publications to reach your salesmen 
and everybody else in your organiza- 
tion except you? Your position is 
tbsolutely parallel with that of the 
purchasing agent; you are both buy- 
ers—professional buyers, not casual 
buyers—and the same methods of 
approach should be used for both of 
you. 

Who is the purchasing agent? In 
approximately twenty-five per cent of 
the industrial organizations he is an 
ofhcial of his company—a vice presi- 
dent, a treasurer, a director, etc. I 
compiled a list of purchasing agents 
some years ago and that is what I 
found. Certainly men of this type 
are worth advertising to. 

Who formulates and determines 
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purchasing policies? A survey shows 
that in thirty-five per cent of the 
cases it is the purchasing agent. In 
fifty-three per cent of the cases it is 
the management (the president, vice 
president or general manager)—but 
it also shows that in all but two per 
cent of these fifty-three per cent the 
purchasing agent participates. The 
participation of the engineering de- 
partment is less than one per cent, the 
lowest of eight groups mentioned. 
The purchasing department agent is, 
in a vast majority of instances, at 
least one of the body that formulates 
and determines the policies under 
which buying is done, but in more 
than one-third of the cases reported 
he is the only factor. 

You advertising buyers could make 
a little survey of your own. Choose 
about forty or fifty of the largest 
and best organized companies in your 
territory. Make up your own list of 
questions. Send them to the presi- 
dent or some other high official where 
you can secure unbiased answers. Ask 
the various questions as to the pur- 
chasing agent’s authority. In addi- 
tion to these points I have already 
mentioned, you might ask if the pur- 
chasing agent is kept informed as to 
production plans, so as to assist him 
in formulating his purchasing _poli- 
cies. Your answers should be about 
eighty-two per cent “yes.” You might 
ask if the purchasing department 
serves as the medium for obtaining 
information used in research. Your 





answers should be about seventy-four 
per cent “yes.” 

Ask them to what officials should 
you address your advertising, and, 
based on the point of advertising, to 
list these men in the order of their 
importance. 

Have you or your salesmanager had 
any complaints from your salesmen 
about their having some difficulty in 
contacting the operating or technical 
men in some of the companies where 
they call? 

Harry Bussman, vice president in 
charge of sales for Bussman Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, in a speech at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
said: 

“The complaint heard most to- 
day constituting one-third of all 
complaints against purchasing or- 
ganizations, deals with the general 
question of salesmen contacting 
operating and technical men _ in 
the organization outside of the 
purchasing department.” 


Mr. Bussman went on to explain 
these difficulties, chiefly—they could 
not get past the purchasing depart- 
ment. Is it not possible that the pur- 
chasing agent has the same percentage 
of uniformed salesmen calling on him 
that you have calling on you? Is it 
not possible these men may want to 
get into the plant to contact the 
casual buyers, rather than the profes- 
sional buyer? And wouldn’t the 
modern efficiently organized plant 
look swell with salesmen swarming 
all over it? That is one reason why 
purchasing has been centralized. 

Yet, you can help these men get 
by the purchasing agent—and with 
the purchasing agent’s permission. All 
you have to do is to direct some 
intelligent informative advertising at 
him, sell him on your organization 
and on your product. He is just as 
eager to get the best material and 
equipment into his plant to manufac- 
ture his products as you are to get 
your advertising into those media 
that will best help to sell your prod- 
uct, 

A great many advertising buyers 
have neglected to keep informed on 
the modern trend of industrial buy- 
ing. They are going to find out sooner 
or later that if they want to do busi- 
ness with our leading industrial 
organizations, they will have to do a 
better advertising job to the modern 
purchasing agent. 
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BUSINESs is still climbing in aviation—with the dollar volume 


for 1939 expected to exceed by several times 1938's all time high 


of $140,000,000! And AERO DIGEST, leading aerona 





ness magazine, is climbing right along with the industry.  Adver- 





tising lineage is up 6934 pages for the first four months of the 







year, for a total of 362% es. QMail circulation climbed to a 


new high of 19,041 as of April 17th—with an increase of 1,648 





subscriptions over the six months’ average for the period ending 


[Pecember 31st, 1938. Total paid circulation of the March issue 


is estimated* at better than 37.000. AERO DIGEST, an A.B.C. 


j a *Newsstand re- 


4 turns incom- 
€ Z plete at time of 
y, leit -18 , . , > oe ned 
: publication, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. writing. 
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St. Louis Picks Outstanding Ads 


@ WHAT is considered to be the 
best advertising produced by in- 
dustrial advertising managers in St. 
Louis was decided last month by 
secret ballot by members of the 
Industrial Marketing Council of St. 
Louis. First choice was National 
Bearing Metals Corporation’s two- 
color page, “Don’t Gamble with 
Leaky, Ill-Fitting Dust Guards,” 
which appeared in Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineering and Railway Pur- 
chases & Power, with copy by Fred 
J. Boeneker, 


The council’s second choice was 


advertising manager. 


a two-color spread of Sunnen Prod- 
“Your Best Bet for 


in Au- 


ucts Company, 
a Bigger Spring Business,” 
tomobile Digest, created by H. H. 


manager, 


advertising 


Cohenour, 


and Oakleigh R. French & Asso- 
ciates agency. 

Third award went to the James 
R. Kearney Corporation, also for 
a color page ““Free—Learn How to 
Make Low Cost Taps—with these 
Con-nec-tap Clamps,” which ran in 
Electrical World and Electric Light 
§ Power and was directed by James 
R. Kearney, Jr., 
with layout by Harry J. Fey and 
copy by Charles §. Kistenmacher. 

Thirty-one members made the 
exhibit of 
thirty-eight pieces of copy on dis- 
play. It is planned to repeat the 


vice-president, 


selections from an 


competition several times during 
the year, changing the technique by 
submitting a complete set of the 
ads to each member, allowing sev- 
eral weeks to draw conclusions. 
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Industrial 
expositions 








May 22-25. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels, San Francisco. 


May 24-26. National Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, State Fair Gro unds, 
Dallas, Tex. Entertainment program by 
The Oil Mill Machinery Manufacturers 
& Supply Association 


May 24-26. Association of Gas Appli- 
ance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 


June. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Oil and Gas Division, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


June 11-15. American Water Works As 
sociation, Ambassador and Chelsea Ho- 
tels, Atlantic City, N. J. 22 E. 40th 
St., New York. 

June 12-15. Water Works Manufacturers 
Association, Ambassador and Chelsea 
Hotels, Atlantic City, N. J. 60 E. 2nd 
St., New York. 


June 14-17. Radio Parts Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

June 19-22. National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers Show, Del 
Monte, Calif. 

June 19-22. American  Electro-Platers 
Society, Asbury Park, N. J. 208 N. 3rd 
St., Newark, N. J. 

June 19-22. National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education, Chicago. 1111 Armi- 
tage Avenue, Chicago. 

June 26-30. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 260 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 28-Aug. 7. Seventh World's Poultry 
Exposition, Cleveland, O. 

Aug. 28-31. American Mining Congress 
6th Annual Metal Mining Convention 
and Exposition, Minerals Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 1. Power Show—National 
Association of Power Engineers, Indian- 
apolis. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22. National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 

Sept. 25-Oct. 7. Graphic Arts Exhibition, 
Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron and Steel Exposition— 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, 
Pittsburgh. 1010 Empire Bldg., Pitts 
burgh. 

Oct. 2-6. National Restaurant Associa’ 
tion, Chicago. 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 9-12. National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Philadelphia. c/o H. 
B. Frazer, 250 N. 11th St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Oct. 9-12. International Municipal Signal 
Association, Inc., Providence-Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 7 East 42nd 
St., New York. 

Oct. 15. National Auto Show—Automo 

bile Manufacturers Association, New 

York. General Motors Building, De 

troit, Mich. 










































MIND 
YOUR BUSINESS 


Address by 
JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


Editor of The Iron Age 


to a group of business executives 
at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
April 7, 1939, under the spon- 
sorship of the Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleveland, Chapter of 
National Industrial Advertisers 


Association, Inc. 


* 











“Mr. Van Deventer made such an outstanding 
speech that I think you should make every effort 
to place a reprint of it in the hands of major 
executives as well as advertising managers of the 
principal industrial concerns of the country.” 


S. A. KNISELY, President 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC, 





Executives who would like to read this address T et E I R 0) N A G E 


can secure copies of it by writing to......... : tt 
P j : 8 A Chilton ru) Publication 


239 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ATALOGS have come...more are coming. 
we're writing others here in the shop. All the: 
are part of the yearly total of catalogs: from five ide 
six hundred firms who want their sales informalig’ j, 
bound, indexed, and delivered in handy form to thf for 
11,000 first-line plants of the process industries. 3 It 
layout takes time; indexing is a tedious job; a 
printing can't be done overnight. The forms mustcloq gg 
on time...and that’s why we want your catalog now _ thi 


CHEMICAL EN@I 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 





ig. the Catalog — and they too have spread the 
they Catalog habit. 
"y Thus by now the 23,000 men whom we have 
_|_ identified as liking their information served 
atiog§ in this easy-to-use style are pretty apt to “look 
Og for it in the Chemical Engineering Catalog”. 
Bg t's a habit with them, and they know they 
«nf Save time and money. Can your own individ- 
ual catalog command such attention in this 
os $6,000,000,000 market, without being bound in production costs. 
10% «this standard reference book? 
d Publication 


You can benefit from the twenty years we 
have spent merchandising the use of Chemical 
Engineering Catalog—so that 23,000 process 
industry men know enough to use it as their 
first reference when buying is to be done. We 
start with the young engineers in school — 
where thousands of used catalogs have been 
supplied at our expense to develop the habit 
of using them. And we've sold mature men 
in the industries on the sheer convenience of 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





230 PROCESS INDUSTRY BUYERS 
AWAITING FOR YOUR 


CATALOG! 


FORMS CLOSE JUNE FIRST 


To get the necessary information together, in 
indexed and usable form, takes time. So we 
have moved the closing date ahead to June l. 
We invite all manufacturers who want to put 
their catalogs in all the worth-while process in- 
dustry plants...who want to put their catalogs 
where process industry men will almost auto- 
matically look for information, to send in their 
contract reservations and their copy and cuts 
or supply us with 14,000 complete catalogs 
ready for indexing, binding and distributing. 








Prices for the complete service that assures 
you guaranteed distribution to all plants 
with the money to buy start at $250 fora 
single-sheet catalog. Special attractive 
prices are set on the four, eight, and sixteen 
page units, the four costing $535 complete. 
Write for handy imposition sheet that shows 
you how to arrange pages in units for lowest 
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Balanced Promotional 
Programs Needed 


@ MANY of the sales and promotional tools 
used most effectively in the consumers’ goods 
field are given too little usage in sales work for 
industrial goods. Among these are sales pres- 
entations, motion pictures and slide films, dem- 
onstrations, and sampling where the product 
will allow. 

The average sales story on an industrial prod- 
uct includes a number of points which should 
be registered in logical sequence for best effect 
in building a convincing case. To hold the 
interest of the prospect and to dramatize the 
salient features of the equipment or materials 
being promoted, the visual sales presentation in 
one of numerous forms available is an invaluable 
aid to even the best trained salesman. In these 
devices, charts, pictographs, blow-ups, sectional 
views, color, and other forms not only con- 
tribute interest to the sales talk but permit 
added emphasis where needed. Sales presenta- 
tions are relatively inexpensive, but should be 
produced by one who has a flare for showman- 
ship. 

Slide films and motion pictures are the next 
steps up the scale in dramatic sales presenta- 
tions. Still slide films and sound slide films each 
have their advantages under certain conditions, 
but generally speaking, the latter does a more 
effective job because the narrative can be 
handled by a voice skilled in registering points 
with pleasing modulation. Both still and mo- 
tion pictures have the great advantage of selling 
while entertaining and where the budget will 
not permit use of movies, the sales story should 
at least be adapted to the former in order to 
benefit as much as possible from this feature. 

Motion pictures have not made the progress 
they should in the industrial field and this is to 
be regretted because of the added power they 
can lend in putting over convincing sales stories. 
And with the increased interest in color movies 
they hold additional attraction at this time. Part 
of this situation, at least, is due to under-selling 
by professional producers by and large, and to a 
seeming desire by some to exhibit costly pro- 
ductions to industrial prospects who are unable 
to buy them due to limited funds. Professional 
producers would gain by setting up separate de- 
partments to handle strictly industrial advertis- 
ing productions in a price bracket the field can 


afford. 
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What Price 

Advertising Copy? 

@ THAT the cost of publication space should 
have no bearing on the amount spent in pre- 
paring the advertisement it is to carry was 
asserted at the N.I.A.A. Central Area Regional 
Conference at Pittsburgh last month, it being 
pointed out that space is merely a vehicle for 
carrying a message to a selected group of in- 
dividuals and what goes into it should be con- 
trolled only by the impression it is desired to 
make. ‘This thought while subconsciously held 
by most advertising men is too generally over- 
looked, or at least not manifest in a large share 
of business paper advertising. 

One advertiser at the meeting said he spends 
from thirty to forty per cent of space cost for 
the stuff that goes into it, although the average 
as reported in the N.I.A.A. Advertising Budgets 
Survey for 1937 (not included in 1938) was 
7.6 per cent for art work, engravings, etc., for 
both business paper advertising and publishers’ 
catalogs and directories. This wide spread no 
doubt holds the answer for a lot of so-called 
mediocre industrial advertising. But it is not 
all reflected in that one item. The same survey 
gives the average traveling expense of the ad- 
vertising department for 1937, as 0.4 per cent 
(0.5 per cent in 1938). This doesn’t represent 
enough field work on part of the advertising 
manager to gather first-hand knowledge of the 
markets and the buyers he is trying to talk to 
in his advertising copy to make it even half-way 
interesting. 

So here is a situation where, in the first place, 
the average industrial advertising manager 
doesn’t spend enough money to get adequate 
and appropriate material and data to put into 
his advertising, and in the second place he limits 
the effectiveness of what he does get by holding 
down on the work necessary to present his sales 
story in its most forceful and impressive form. 
Therefore, let the Pittsburgh conference serve 
to emphasize the functional difference between 
advertising space and advertising copy with 
reference to the cost of each. And as part of 
the professional development program, let it be 
suggested to advertising men that travel has a 
broadening influence in addition to being a 
means to gathering first hand knowledge and 
material which will help them make their ad- 
vertising as interesting to business paper readers 
as the editorial content. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Second Aunual Editorial Awards 
for Business Papers 


HE second annual competition for editorial awards for business papers con- 
tinues the contest inaugurated last year by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for the 
purpose of providing recognition for editors of business papers who do outstand- 
ing work in creating interesting and helpful editorial material for their readers 
and render special constructive service for the industries they serve. The compe- 
tition is open to all business papers and entries may be made in the following 


classifications: 


For the best series of articles or editorials, or general edi- 
= torial campaign around a definite objective. 


This may be a series running over a period of time or combined as related articles 


in one issue. 


2 For the best single article or editorial pertinent to the ad- 
« vancement and welfare of the field served by the paper. 


This may be a technical article, or an article or editorial treating a problem confronting 


the industry and suggesting a solution. 


3 For the best pictorial reporting job, either of a news nature 
«or that of telling a story exclusively with pictures and 


captions. 


This classification is established to stimulate greater use in business papers of this 
technique popularized by picture magazines in the general field. 


4 For the best public relations editorial program. 

e@ This may be one or more articles or specific editorial program designed either as an 
industrial relations job for the industry served by the publication, or to encourage and 
supply useful material and ideas for business paper readers to use in their own public 


relations work. 


c. For the greatest improvement in typography, format and 
« general appearance with regard to functional design and 
appropriateness to the editorial services rendered. 


Recognition of refinements in publications of established quality appearance will be 


given in the honorable mentions. 


All entries must be submitted on or before Aug. 1, 1939, 
ind be accompanied by proof of results or reaction to the 
material submitted. The competition is open to all busi- 
ness papers published in the United States and all foreign 
sountries. One first award and two honorable mentions 
will be made in each division. Material entered must have 
1ppeared within the twelve months preceding Aug. 1, 1939, 
losing date of the contest. 


Jury of Awards for this year’s competition comprises: 
icis O. Wyse, advertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
y, South Milwaukee, Wis., and past president of the 


m4 
4 © 


? 
= | 


National Industrial Advertisers Association; H. H. Simmons, 
advertising manager, Crane Co., and president of the En- 
gineering Advertisers Association; Wallace Meyer, vice- 
president, Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc; W. H. 
Evans, president, Evans Associates, Inc.; and Otto M. 
Forkert, in charge of design and layout, Cuneo Press, Inc., 
all of Chicago. 

Announcement of the awards and presentation of the 
trophies will be made at the New York Conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association to be held 
Sept. 20-22. 


For further information address Contest Secretary 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 16] 


Say It With Charts 


This 
takes us toward pictorial charts. Pic- 
They have been 
It is only their 


sort of graphic ~ illustration 
tographs are not new. 
used for many 
popularity that is modern. This popu- 
years ago when 


years. 
larity started a few 
the Viennese style charts were intro- 
duced into this country and slavishly 
That type of pictograph has 
design that it 
It is true that 


copied. 
so many limitations in 
soon becomes tiresome. 
they must be simple and abstract in 
design but the chart can be made to 
have warmth and even humor to put 
the reader in a receptive mood. A 
line must be drawn sharply here, how- 
ever, between the charts made by peo- 
ple with statistical experience and 
those made by the artists who let loose 
feelings at the 
Every 


their artistic expense 


of statistical presentation. line 


must have a meaning. Color is used 
primarily to correlate sets of figures, 
not for meaningless decoration. 

The story a pictograph tells should 
A few 
comparisons dramatically made and as 


That is the 


How- 


be very simple and direct. 


lictle text as possible. 
ideal material for a pictograph. 
often more important to 
dramatize dull or difficult 
that they will be presented in an in- 
attractive to 


ever, it 1s 
figures so 


and made 
The 


himself 


triguing way 
chart maker 
handicapped by 


the reader. some- 


times finds 
the necessity of writing in long titles 
and other information. This 
weakens the effect of the chart but it 


chart is 


always 


seems justifiable when the 
used to replace printed matter entirely 
and must be complete in itself. 
There are that do 
not lend themselves to pictographs as: 
1. Figures that vary too much in 
size: 1,000,000 1,000. (See 
Chart 10 for the chart 


makers). 


some statistics 


with 
solution by 


2. Figures that have not enough 
1,250 with 1,350. 
number of com- 


variation: 

3. Too great a 
parisons: six different items, 
trend. 


4. Where close reading is desired 


ten-year 


( business trend De 

5. Where the subject matter does 
not lend itself to illustration by rea- 
son of being too abstract (this can 
often be overcome by the 
of the chart 
Chart 11). 


All of these data, 


ingenuity 


maker such as in 


however, usually 
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FASTER TURNOVER BRINGS MORE PROFIT ON ADVERTISED BRANDS 
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Chart Il. Pictographs involving abstract facts call for ingenious handling, as shown here 
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Chart 10. Where there is great variance in figures to be presented, a pictograph may 
be used to solve the problem and dramatize a story which otherwise would be confused 


can be made into good graphs and 
taken into the realm of pictographs 
by adding 


subject matter so that he who runs 


an apt illustration of the 


may read because he has paused to 
look at the picture. 

The present day problem seems to 
be not whether to use charts, but how 
to get them done. The organizations 
making charts are 
performing a real They act 
in the capacity of a drafting depart- 
ment that can be utilized for the oc- 
furnishing their staff and 
equipment for the duration of the 
job. They out a_ professional 
job planned by experienced people and 
at a moderate cost. : 

The cost of a chart should not be 
taken 
also weighed with how much it might 
be worth to the business. Its value 


that specialize in 
service. 


casion 


turn 


into consideration unless it is 


would be hard to estimate if in the 
case of a chart for analysis, it had 
turned a spotlight on a significant 
fluctuation that had been lost in a 
table of figures, if in a sales presenta- 
tion it had proved the salesman’s point 
to the extent of landing the prospect 
or if a publisher by their consistent 
use builds up his advertising and 
greatly increases reader interest. 


Britton Succeeds Hansen 
As President of ABP 


Mason Britton, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, has been elected president, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., succeed- 
ing D. J. Hansen, Domestic Engineering 
Company, Chicago. Other new officers 
are: Vice-President, Roy Wright, Sim- 
mons-Boardman Corporation; treasurer, 
W. J. Rooke, W. R. C. Smith Publish- 
ing Company. New Directors are Charles 
E. Price, Keeney Publishing Company, and 
Edgar A. Becker, Industrial Press. 
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ind of Textile World, “the in- , a 
dustry’s most useful magazine.” ae See ce ce tae 
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extile World does 
i¢ balanced publish- 
gjob required by 
he textile industry 
rom every angle: 


EDITORIAL 
CIRCULATION* 
ADVERTISING 


Total 
et Paid, 
11,355 
Os of 
March 31, 
1939 


In the TEXTILE FIELD 


EXTILES, being one of the na- 
Tice’ most important indus- 
tries, naturally represent a BIG 
market for manufacturers of gen- 
eral plant equipment, as well as 
for manufacturers of specific tex- 


tile mill equipment. 

For example, the textile indus- 
try uses more motors than any 
other manufacturing industry in 
the United States— 551,000 of 
them... 

It has installed more than 
4,000,000 horsepower .. . em- 
ploys more than 1,000,000 work- 
ers... has 5,787 establishments 
. . . 2,000,000 machines . . . 342,- 
425 prime movers. . . annually 
consumes 9,000,000 tons of coal 
and 267,000,000 gallons of fuel 
oil, and, among the fifteen major 
manufacturing industries of the 


© Textile 





A McGRAW-HILL _ 





330 West 42nd Street 


United States, ranks fourth in 
value added by manufacture and | 
in annual expenditures for ma- 
terials, fuel and purchased elec- 
tric energy. 

The textile industry, in other 





words, uses many, many things in 
tremendous quantities and thus— 
from a supplier’s angle-—is a 
highly desirable field—well worth 
cultivating. 

Plan now to cultivate this mar- | 
ket the “low cost” way — through 
the pages of Textile World which, 
doing the balanced type of pub- 
lishing job required by the textile | 
industry from every angle, natur- | 
ally suggests itself as the nucleus 
for any advertising campaign you 
may, at any time, put into opera- 
tion in the textile field. 


World @ 


PUBLICATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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Handsome Headline Handling 

The writing of good headlines is an 
art. Newspapers pay specialists to get 
them right. Copywriters would pay 
themselves a bonus through better 
headlines. They don’t “click” often 
enough. Never mind those bad or 
banal. Look at these . . . which are 
good! 

“Stray light beams captured. . . 
at 15 to 1. saving”—Cincinnati 
Grinders. “Ford Tire Number 1,- 
000,000—Ford Mofor. “Picture of a 
Profit Story”’—Henry Disston. “Is 
there a Skeptic in the House?”—Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel. “Back to page 40, 
Aunt Matilda. . . we’re not ready for 
you yet”—Krebs Pigment. “New Life 
Begins at 88”—Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Ass’n. “Men Mold Mountains” 
—Texaco. “7 Ways to Win a War!” 
—Chem. & Met. “You'd Think the 
Sea Would Get Tired”—Barrett Com- 
pany. 

“A Sermon in Stucco”—Universal 
Atlas Cement. “How to carve your 
initials on a Crystal Goblet”—Car- 
borundum. ‘“‘There’s No ‘Free Air’ 
in Your Factory”—Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts. “1% Inquisitiveness Pays 100% 
in profits’—Johnston and Jennings. 
““Once I flew by the seat of my 
pants’”—Hays Corporation. “I’m 
§0,000 Housewives” —Curtis Compa- 
nies. “Mr. Johnson Practices What 
He Preaches”—Lone .Star Cement. 
“Valedictory to Noise”’—Armstrong 
Cork. 

Good headlines don’t, obviously, in- 
sure good ads. They do insure the 


reader starting into your ad. You’ve 


> 


got to live up to the promise of your 
headline. Most of the above men- 
tioned advertisements do that. You 
will find some of them discussed in 


the following section. 
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There’s No“Free Air” =a 
In Your Factory 


© hevher rent your plums, the 













HERE'S YOUR KEY 
Te New Tool Storage 
Efficiency 

















Headline Promises . . . Copy 
Delivers 


Take that Armstrong Cork ad, 
“Valedictory to Noise.” It is the 
interesting, simple, and well-told story 
of a new ceiling installed in the Uni- 
versity City (Mo.) high school audi- 
torium. A_ display paragraph says 
briefly, “This ceiling of cork stops 
noise, reflects light, and insulates.” 
Four paragraphs of body copy fol- 
low. The first identifies the in- 
stallation. Second talks product 
qualities and resultant benefits from 
the angle of sound. Third, ditto, 
but from angles of light, attractive- 
ness, and ease of cleaning. Fourth 
tells where to get more information. 
What more should any ad do? 

Lyon Metal Product’s ““There’s No 
‘Free Air’ in Your Factory” is in- 
triguingly laid out as an_ editorial 
style ad with a smaller display ad 
on the same page. An editorial sub- 
head reads, “Whether you own or 








Handsome Headline Handling... 
Headline Promises, Copy Delivesr 
..» Memo to a $10,000 Industrial Copywriter 


rent your plant, the space required 
to store tools and materials costs you 
money. Every cubic foot saved cuts 
plant cost and increases earning pos- 
sibilities.” Long copy, but copy 
marked throughout with directness 
and believability. Copy talking such 
good things as “Two Simple Tests 
of Storage Efficiency,” “Space Sav- 
ings of 50% by No Means Uncom- 
mon,” and “Check the ‘Air’ in YOUR 
Storage System.” Selling copy, not 
just “editorializing.” And, then, to 
hit hard at the close, the little dis- 
play ad within an ad plugs a catalog 
forcefully, “Here’s Your Key to 
New Tool Storage Efficiency.” This 
is a job of copywriting some- 
body should be proud to own up to. 
Will Jack Selby, Evans Associ- 
ates, Inc., Chicago, please come 
out from behind the storage 
bins, and take a bow? 

Cincinnati Grinders’ color 
“Stray light beams captured . . . at 
15 to 1 saving,” is no phoney. Head- 
line is as honest as it is good... 
for copy goes on to tell the story 
of a manufacturer of an improved 
type headlight reflector, and the trou- 
ble he had producing accurate dies. 
Story is nicely handled, relating how 
the problem was dropped in the lap 
of Cincinnati’s sales engineering de- 
partment, and how they licked it. It 
is compactly summed up in one short, 
boldfaced sentence, “Accuracy and 
finish requirements were bettered, and 
the time required to finish one die 
was reduced from two hours to ap- 
proximately eight minutes.” 

The “How to carve your initials 
on a Crystal Goblet” page of Car- 
borundum is the fascinating tale of 
the famous Steuben ware, and how 
a special Carborundum abrasive is an 
important factor in the operation of 


spread, 
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$330,000,000 worth of new power 
construction has been announced 
in POWER during the six months 
since December, 1938. 


* * * 


Every month POWER announces 
new building and replacements ex- 


ceeding $50,000,000. 


7 * * 


IT PAYS YOU to reach this 


huge, growing market continuously 


through 





THE MARKET PLACE OF THE POWER FIELD SINCE 1882 
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the copper wheels used in engraving 


this beautiful, delicate glassware. 
Craftsmen make this glassware 
advertisement. 


— a 


craftsmen made this 

“"New Life Begins at 
color page over the signature of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
is a record in words and pictures of 
the high salvage value of cast iron 
pipe. The hero of this particular story 
is a cast iron water main, first laid in 
Richmond in 1830, and moved in 
1918 to a new location for further 
service, thereby saving the good citi- 
zens of Richmond a pretty penny. 
Across the bottom of the ad 
“Cast Iron Pipe—Public Tax Saver 
No. 1.” Check! 

Krebs Pigment and its ““Aunt Ma- 
tilda” cleverly introduce the prob- 
lem that printing paper manufactur- 
ers have with “show-through.” Short 
copy in “question and answer” form 
sells Krebs Pigment for making print- 
ing papers opaque. This sort of 
treatment is refreshing, shining bright- 
ly from page after page of humdrum 
advertising. 

Carnegie-lllinois discusses ‘‘Con- 
trolled Steels” in its excellent spread, 
“Is There a Skeptic in the House?” 
Body copy well handled, but meat of 
ad is in a “3 by 4” panel, “We quote 
these facts.” Six terse paragraphs of 
facts do the real selling. 

We think Disston’s “Picture of a 
Profit Story” is a good ad, and a par- 
ticularly good “file” ad. Illustration 
shows in contrast (magnified photo- 
graphs) the heavy, long, curling chips 
trom a Disston “Bite-Rite” as against 
the short, light, crushed chips from 
dives right 


an ordinary file. Copy 


into this theme, talking “faster 


resultant profits from 


This ad should 


the right way. 


filing,” and 
time and labor saving. 
rub the customers 

The layout was made by Nor- 
man Vickery, art director, 
Donovan-Armstrong, Philadel- 
phia, and George Miller of the 
same organization wrote the 
copy. Good work, fellows! 


Memo to a $10,000 Industrial 
Copywriter 
How much are you working for? 
Half of that? A lot less? Why? 
You are a $10,000 industrial copy- 
You know that. Your wife 
Who else? 


Not the man who signs your salary 


writer. 

knows it. 
checks. And he’s the one who counts. 
You're not alone. You have com- 
pany. Not a lot, but there is a good 
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teld by filings produced 
with Disston BITE-RITE file 





| 
Gch) DETRRS aeOUT SPEED m PRODUCTION. SMOOTHNESS OF FLED SURFACE, 
FROM THE OLSTEVCUTOR OF DISSION GITE-MITE FILES WO SERVES TOU 


pisston BITE-RITE rue 


handful of copymen who potentially 
are worth $10,000. There are a few, 
a select few, who have won that 
financial respect. And there are more, 
a whale of a lot more, who are not 
worth anything near that, and prob- 
ably never will be. 

But this little monthly sermon is 
concerned only with you . a $10,- 
000 industrial copywriter who hasn’t 
made his boss want to pay him $10,- 
000. 

Charles McDonough of Combustion 
Engineering Company is to blame for 
getting us steamed up. (See “What’s 
Wrong with Industrial Advertising 
People’—IM April, p. 25.) Mr. Mc- 
Donough says not once, but several 
times that industrial advertising men 
have an inadequate appreciation of the 
importance of the work they are do- 
ing. That is dangerous. And ex- 
pensive. Not only for you, but for 
your company. And, worse, for in- 
dustrial advertising itself. 

That attitude makes you, as an in- 
dustrial copywriter, lose not one way, 
but two. It shows up in contacts 
with your executives eventually 
puts you on the defensive and at their 
mercy. It shows up in your work 

inevitably bringing about an un- 
inspired approach. No one ever wrote 
copy worth even $10 a year on that 
basis. 

What can you do about it? 

First, let us remind you what a 
lucky guy you are. You’re lucky, 
dam lucky, to be a copywriter! You 
can talk to ten thousand, twenty 
thousand, or more people! 
Think of it, man! 


you were a salesman 


In a single 
Suppose 
pounding 


visit! 


the pavement counting smoke- 


stacks pushing yourself to cram 
twelve or fourteen calls into a day, 
Sitting up at night in your hotel 
room to clean up your reports. Ger. 
ting your rebuffs smack in the face, 
Having a boss who kept score on your 
mistakes. 

You’re lucky! You have the un- 
leashed power of hundreds of sales- 
men in that pencil of yours. Never 
forget that! Do something with that 
power! Good industrial copy can 
keep a million wheels turning. Don’t 
waste its tremendous power running 
a peanut stand! And if you don’t 
believe that, then you don’t believe 
in advertising, and you don’t belong 
in this business. 

You’ve got a big job, fellow. If 
you realize that, and believe it, and 
treat it that way... then other peo- 
ple will. You’re either a ham named 
Joe over there in the corner of the 
advertising department with corns on 
your fingers from painfully pushing 
a pencil, or you’re a substantial Mis- 
ter Somebody in a substantial office, 
writing copy that is moving mer- 
chandise. Lots of merchandise. 

It all starts with your attitude! 

No, we don’t expect to see copy- 
men dashing madly about with dis- 
heveled hair and with a wild gleam 
in their eyes. Inspiration on a ram- 
page! It just doesn’t operate that 
way. No man can hang up his hat 

park the body at a desk 
jab a needle in his arm. . . and create 
copy that sings the song of | sales. 
That only happens in the movies. 

The inspiration we mean _ comes 
from realizing your copy job is so im- 
portant that nothing is too small, too 


inconspicuous, or too much trouble 

. it will help you do your job bet- 
ter. That is simply the old business 
of living your job. That means being 
Asking lots of ques- 
In your plant, and in your 


a nosey cuss. 
tions. 
customers’ plants. Of the people who 
make your goods, of the people who 
sell your goods, and of the people 
who use your goods. That means 
keeping your eyes open. Sharp. You'll 
be surprised at the little things you'll 
uncover that add up to inspiration 
for good copy. 

What’s new about that? Nothing! 
You could have written it. But it 
isn’t something to write about, or 
something to think about. It’s some- 
thing to do about! 

It will start you off on writing 
strong copy, copy with guts. Just 

(Continued on page 50) 
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INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL and 
LARGE BUILDING AIR CONDITIONING 


plus HEATING dvs PIPING 























MANUFACTURERS 
OF AIR 
CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEERS OF 
LARGE BUILD- 
INGS 


ENGINEERS IN 
LARGE INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS 







CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS 
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These Are the Market’s Purchase-Control 
Factors, AND THE READER AUDIENCE of— 


HEATING, PIPING & AIR Its articles are 
CONDITIONING describes the 


duties performed by its reader 


KEY group. 
timely—authoritative. Its con- 
tributing editors are the fore- 
most men in the field. 


audience . . . engineers and con- 


tractors employed in planning, ; 
It carries each month the 


Official Journal of the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. Reader interest 


specifying, purchasing, install- 
ing and operating air condition- 
ing, heating and piping systems 
. engineers in air condition- 
ing manufacturers’ organizations from cover to cover! 
who may specify and use your Counting among its subscribers 
practically all of your best pros- 
pects, HEATING, PIPING & AIR 
CONDITIONING gives you the op- 
portunity to accomplish in one paper 


thorough market coverage. 


product in connection with their 
own equipment. 

This leading publication de- 
votes its entire attention to the 
interests and problems of this 





oe ew ow ee ee tp 2: That in Each Market pe 
of Key Men...2220208 


FIRST, for Purpose of Straight Thinking, pt 
FACTS: 1. That the Entire Air Condition 







3. That in Eak 








You Sell This Marj!’ 
When You Have Engigg!’ 
and Contractor Accentaf®' 


esider 












Who has the “say” in industrial, gh deal 
mercial and large building air conditioghessfu 
—on straight heating projects in thiss ipped 
market—on process piping jobs? ell. 


Consult the chart at left, and you ypiat’s 
the right answer. ing d 
2 re of 
The most effective way—the most dines. 


nomical way—of promoting your sag 
this tremendously big market is by comm *? 
ent advertising in HEATING, Pip? 
& AIR CONDITIONING. ae 


For HEATING, PIPING & AIRC \;., 
DITIONING reaches more KEY enginppyi 
and more KEY contractors than my an 
can contact through any other medium} 
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)ULD RECOGNIZE these ESTABLISHED 
ld is divided into two Separate Markets 
e Control is Concentrated in the Hands 


ket ONE PUBLICATION STANDS OUT! 





——., 


Marl! Products Move In 
ngg’s Market When You 
ent e These Dealers ‘Lined Up’ 


ustrial, 
CONGitioy 





RESIDENTIAL AIR CONDITIONING 
and HEATING plus COOLING (smatt Joss) 


plus SHEET METAL WORK 
























sidential air conditioning and heating 
dealer market—a market where the 
essful dealer must also be a contractor, 









































in this g ipped to fabricate and install as well as 
is? Bell. 
id you phat’s why one group—the warm air 
ing dealer-contractors—gets the lion’s 
re of this big volume, ever expanding 
© Most wines. WARM AIR MANUFACTURERS 
HEATING OF AIR 
m~ a eep this one group of active dealer- renee DEALER- CONDITIONING 
; sf ractors “lined up,” and your sales prob- CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT 
"Sis permanently solved. 
ow can you get and KEEP a set-up of 
pe (0 kind? Advertising each month in 
Sngim@aERICAN ARTISAN will turn the 
“= Wk—and at relatively LOW Cost! 
nedium 





THIS ONE PAPER Gives Effective Coverage of these 
Important Purchase-Control Factors in this Market 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN reaches And because they fabricate 










dealer-contractors now handling the the duct work essential to com- 
bulk of all domestic air conditioning plete installations, they are large 
and warm air heating—a reader audi- operators in sheet metal. In fact, 
ence of business producers who are they constitute today’s major 
’ the KEY to economical, effec- outlet for sheet metal tools, ma- 
Sk tive distribution for any manu- chines and supplies. They are 









facturer interested in the resi- also a leading factor in the sale 

dential market. of small commercial cooling jobs 
Subscribers to AMERICAN up to 10 tons. 

ARTISAN sell automatic heat- As the chart above indicates, 






ing, oil burners, gas burners and AMERICAN ARTISAN gives 
small stokers—just as they sell you thorough coverage of deal- 









ay. every other product required for ers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
complete air conditioning or ers. By all odds, the one paper 
warm air heating installations. in the field doing a job. 





6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 46] 

as smoothly, just as slickly as the 
starter on your car kicks your motor 
over into humming. Before you know 
it you’re in “high,” and from then 
on you don’t need gearshift or clutch 
because you'll keep hitting on “high” 
with no time out for coasting. 

A few times in your career you’ve 
had that experience. You know... 
when words just rolled off your pen- 
cil, and you knew you had something. 
Those times just happened. Living 


your job... realizing its power... 





will make that experience an every- 
day affair . . . but always fresh and 
delightful. 

Oh! You're going to sweat, too, 
Not only in the seeking of 
in delivering the 


brother! 
inspiration, but 
goods. Seldom does a gem of copy 
just happen spontaneously. Good ads 
write themselves, but like diamonds 
they need expert polishing. And 
that’s work. But labor well worth 
the effort. For if you love words, 
and love writing (and if you don’t, 


you'll never be a topnotch writer) 
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And 1938 was ahead of any of its previous 28 editions, 
with a total of 3167 advertisers in the edition—A record 
never equalled, and rarely half equalled by any Industrial 


or Mercantile publication of any kind, anywhere. 
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Initial Subscription, $15.00 


A large majority of advertisers who aim to reach the 
Industrial and Mercantile fields already know from experi- 
ence that Thomas’ Register stands alone in producing 
continuous direct buying inquiries throughout the year, at 
so moderate a single insertion cost that the traceable results 
in sales alone make the investment highly profitable. This 


is the sole explanation of its unparalleled patronage. 


For your product—lf you are not already using its inquiry 
and Sales Service, let us explain how it would do likewise 


for you, and submit the evidence. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., New York 


Member A.B.C. 


Renewal, $10.00 
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Pick the Air Conditioning Plan | 
that fits your pocketbook! 





Here is a simple, practical way to make - - “ 
cooling and humidifying improvements— oe pe, = , 
at @ cost you can afford to pay! 


WELCOME 
to Booth 10S 





Cooling & Humidification to Fit Your Pocketbook 





. you'll elaborate . . 

change juggle 
phrases write and rewrite ... 
until it’s right. If you’re a crafts- 
man, you'll know when that is. You 
won’t kid yourself. 

After that, everything is easy. And 
automatic. Good 
goods. Good copy gives more sup- 
port to salesmen. Good copy builds 
into you added confidence and assur- 
ance. The boss becomes less inclined 
to grab his blue pencil. And when 
he does, you have the starch to talk 
You’re a copy expert 
. he’s a sales or management ex- 


you'll cut 


you'll words 


copy sells more 


him down. 


pert. You become sold on yourself. 
Without conceit, or becoming fatuous 
like some of the over-stuffed morons 
of Madison Avenue. It shows itself 
You have a certain force. 


on you. 
A new dignity. You begin to com- 
mand respect. You’re paid what 


you’re worth. You're in! 

You’re in! That’s the most im- 
portant. For business, any business, 
is made up of only two groups. The 
people who run things, and the peo- 
ple who run. Too many industrial 
advertising men, and certainly in- 
dustrial copy people, are with the large 
group of errand boys. 

And, you, our friend? 


Odds and Ads 

General Electric—in the building 
papers . a page, “There must be 
a Reason,” a “WHY” story. “WHY” 
a Kansas City builder sold thirty- 
three houses in six months. “WHY” 
a White Plains builder sold fifty-eight 
houses in eleven months. “WHY” 
a Pittsburgh builder sold fifty-three 
houses in four months. “WHY” 4 
Great Neck builder sold eighty houses 





















A FAMOUS TRADE MARK COMES TO LIFE 






Meet 
“G6.” 
the GOETZE GASKET MAN 


“Say—lI've been standing up there for going on 
52 years and I need a little exercise. That's long 
enough to stand for anything—even for the old- 
est and largest industrial gasket manufacturer 
in America 

“If a wooden dummy can be the most popular 
character on the radio—why shouldn't I have 
my say 


in twenty-six months. Why? G-E 
Equipment—G-E Kitchens, G-E Wir- 
ing, and G-E Heating. Very effec- 


handled. 


Grinnell—Businesslike 


ti\ ely 
color page 
about a new and large installation of 
piping. “Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion Needs Power and Water Enough 
for a City of 450,000—It’s Delivered 
by Grinnell!” An impressive headline, 
well broken up, and supported by 
good pictures and working copy. Typ- 
ical of the consistently competent ad- 
vertising Grinnell has been doing. 
Osborn 


—Take Your Choice,” a page point- 


Manufacturing—$2—$20 
ing out the inefhiciency and conse- 
quent high cost of using old brushes. 
Good approach on a tough product 


to advertise. 


Reeves Pulley—smart spread, 
“Taxes You Don’t Have to Pay!” 
Smart because it’s timely. Manufac- 


turers have never been more tax con- 
scious than they are today. Smart 
because it’s developed around such 
Spoilage,” “Restricted 
Machine Output,” “Waste of Time,” 
“Lack of Uniformity,” Lowered 
Quality,” “Schedule  Failures”’. 
Copy tells how Reeves Speed Control 
can help you lick these taxes you 
shouldn’t 


ee 


headaches as 


and 


be paying. 

B. F. Sturtevant—hats off to 
H. L. Fisher, vice-president, 
Rickard & Co., Inc., New York 
agency, for using a tried and 
proven automotive approach in 
industrial advertising. “Pick the 
Air Conditioning Plan that fits your 
pocketbook!” is Sturtevant’s sensible 
Suggestion in a page in the textile pa- 
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This 


is more than just a smart merchan- 


pers which offers four plans. 


dising idea, for surveys have demon- 
strated that industry still needs con- 
siderable education on air condition- 
ing, its flexibility, costs, etc. This is 
one of the best ads on industrial air 
conditioning we have seen in lots of 
years. 

Goetze Packing—has just brought 
its trade mark, “G.G.,” the Goetze 
Gasket Man, to life, and its adver- 
tising along with him. Keep him on 
his toes and in there pitching for 


you, Goetze, and he'll pay off the way 
old Doc Steelstrap, Colonel Clipper, 
Mr. Lawrence Leather, and a few of 
the other boys have. 

Johns-Manville—always an_ intelli- 
gent advertiser, sounds a sound note 
this month with “Any Insulation Will 
Save You Money . But Which 
Will Save the Most?” By readily ad- 
mitting that even a poor insulation 
will save some money, J-M makes an 
even stronger, more believable case for 
its own product. 

Buffalo Foundry—deserves mention 
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for realizing that the simple, un- 
adorned picture of an unusual look- 
ing piece of equipment can be inter- 
esting in itself. The picture in ques- 
tion happens be what is called a 
“new helical agitator.” It looks like 
a good thing to keep out of the way 

but should be mighty interesting 
to a chemical engineer. 

Standard Oil of Indiana—recent in- 
serts have been good. Current 
“Cleaner Boilers with Half the Oil” 
and “No Oil Change in 25 Years” 
(reverse side) is typical of series. 
Strong, factual copy, well illustrated 
and presented. 

Lebanon Steel—special note to this 
advertiser, and to other users of the 
“girlie-girlie” appeal. Read Godfrey’s 
article, “What Makes Men and 
Women Look at Ads,” in April Pi 
Monthly. Quote, “One interesting 
fact which is now known is that in 
advertisements men look at men 
women at women.” And, further 
along, “If a man chances to come 
upon a picture of a pretty girl, he 
may glance at it, take in its better 
points—and then forget it as com- 
pletely as he forgot the last pretty 
girl he passed on the street. The ad- 
vertisement as a piece of advertising 
matter, has had little or no effect.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Clark is no theorist, 
but vice-president of L. M. Clark, 
Inc., the well-known research organi- 
zation. 

National Lead—with the ghost of 
Old Man Rust haunting its pages, has 
an animation and appeal out of the or- 
dinary. Current page, “The Firm of 
Rust & Co. Goes Bankrupt,” is ef- 
fective. 

Lincoln Electric — prize-winning 
page, “How Would You Weld It?” 
Right in the tempo of today’s “‘Pro- 
fessor Quiz,” “Information, Please,” 
etc., it poses nine welding problems 
in short copy and pictures. Coupon 
ready for answers. This is a good 
change of pace in industrial magazines. 
All credit to A. F. Davis, vice- 
president, The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, who sug- 
gested the idea to L. R. Canfield, 
Griswold-Eshleman, Cleveland, 
who executed it. Good team 
work! 
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Jones & Laughlin—as we under- 
stand it, a disciple of the Townsend 
and Townsend school. One adver- 
tisement may be no criterion, but if 
this particular page has the famous 
“27 points” ticking for it, we're 
asleep. We refer to the ad, “Power 
Piping jobs of J & L Seamless give 
you longer service . . . are safer 
more dependable . because J & L 
Seamless can take it.” Copy is like 
that, too. . . smooth but superficial. 
The only note of a formula we can 
discover is the repetition of “Jj & L 
Seamless” some nine times in this 
page. Maybe that’s what does the 
trick. 

Blaw-Knox—the Pittsburgh Roll 
Division has been doing some bright 
looking advertising in bleed color 
pages with sharp, impressive illustra- 
tions. Headings have been pound- 
ng home “Less Cost.” “LESS COST 
per Ton of Steel Rolled with Phoenix 
Rolls” is typical. We're a bit con- 
fused, however,. in that the product’s 
name is “Phoenix Rolls”; the manu- 
facturer is the Pittsburgh Rolls Divi- 
sion; and the parent company, Blaw- 
Knox. There may be a good reason 
for all this, but it seems like an aw- 
ful lot for the customers to keep 
straight. 

Cutler-Hammer—we applaud _ its 
color page with contrasting rhymes: 


‘“*‘And now you'll burn,’ cried Demon 
Dust 
Tll sit right down and fry ya!" 
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“What can we do?’ the contacts moaned, 
‘This devil is no liah. ” 


*‘If we stood upright like we should 
As Cutler-Hammer’s do, 

This bum could find no place to squat 
And we'd work better TOO.’ ™ 


If you want that in prose 
“Dirty contacts in Motor Control 
always make trouble. Dust between 
contacts causes heating and burning. 
Sut anyone knows dust and dirt 
can’t collect on VERTICAL surfaces, 
So VERTICAL contacts do stay clean, 
do work better, do last longer.”’ Some- 
body had some fun writing this ad- 
vertisement, and did a swell job at the 
same time. That somebody is 
L. A. Drew, Kirkgasser-Drew 
Company, Chicago agency. 

Burroughs Adding Machine 
ful kind of a page, “‘We met the 
hours problem in this office by elimi- 





nating needless operations.’”» Copy 
talks actual situations, viz.: “Are your 
typists obliged to do several jobs sep- 
arately that might be combined?” 
Accompanying answer shows how a 
lot of this can be eliminated with con- 
tinuous multiple-copy forms. Four 
other wasteful and costly situations 
are presented together with helpful 
solutions. We like this brand of ad- 
vertising. 

Republic Steel—offer a “different” 
presentation in its color spread, “This 
new mill makes OPPORTUNITIES.” 
This advertisement, talking of Repub- 
lic’s new wide strip mill, sells the new 
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490 FOR MAKER OF 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 


“WHO reads our 


advertising 
used to be th 


anyway?” 
2%€ Perennial poser Propound- 
ed by the head of a factory 
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716 FOR ELECTRIC 
SPECIALTY FIRM 


A HIGHLY specialized product selling 
for a high Price in scattered fields makes 
for a tough sales problem—but advertis- 
ing can help. Many copy ideas 
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been tried and fir , 
elements that 















attract only re- 
In 1938, this client 
716 inquiries from 28 


sources 


sponsible inquiries. 
had a total of 
advertising 





455 FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ACCESSORY ITEMS 


THIS CLIENT has a line of more than 


30 plant Specialty items. The sales pro- 
motion manag 


er has found that it js smart 










to push the items that 













Currently create 


the most interest A total of 455 inguir- 
les in 1938 helped to Rive him the cross- 


section needed for his sales plan. 
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ENGINEERING UNIT 


HERE is a Case where one trial order js 
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of 1938. this client 
from 3] different a 
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In the first 9 months 
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REPUBLIC FLOW METERS CO. 


) DIVERSEY PRWY CHICAGO IL! 


product on the basis of “Less Waste 
Material,” “Lower Manufacturing 
Cost,” and “A Better Product”—all 
illustrates these 
otherwise be 

thumbnail 


for the user, and 
points, which might 
mere generalities, with 
sketches. 

Clark Tructractor—we are delight- 
ed to see it has gone back to using 
the Covarrubias sketches that so ef- 
fectively show the strain and work 
and cost of men carrying loads. Let’s 
hope future ads are built even more 
prominently around these powerful 
drawings. There isn’t enough out- 
standing art in industrial advertising. 
These should inspire some copywriter 


to spark. 


What Does “Certified” Mean? 

The word “certified” has been ban- 
died about enough, we think. If a 
product is certified, it ought to be 
certified for something 
tified” because it’s an impressive word 
There 
are two new “certifieds” coming to 
our attention this month, and they il- 
lustrate the point we’re making. 

The Felters Company has called its 
product “Certified Felt” and is at- 
taching to it a “Certified Felt” label 
which it urges you to look for, be- 





not just “‘cer- 


to use in your advertising: 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 29] 


Effective Advertising 


or method of handling a certain de- 
tail is developed, it is written up and 
goes into the “Book of Standards.” 

Any time a change is put into ef- 
fect a mew page supersedes the old 
one. If someone is sick or on vaca- 
tion, another person may sit down 
and be quite at home with the “Book 
of Standards” to guide him. It will 
act as the watch dog of performance 
and save you days of worry. 
The Advertising Agency 

A discussion of the advertising de- 
partment would not be complete with- 
out mention of the advertising agency. 
A good advertising agency may serve 


a manufacturer so well that he may 
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waring of mongrel felts. Felters Felt 
is “double-tested”—which is another 
trick phrase—and the whole business 
is as shallow as a plate of soup. We 
want evidence that the Felters Com- 
pany Central Laboratory is more than 
the puny half-dozen test tubes and re- 
torts that some manufacturers enlarge 
into a bureau of standards. We’re 
not saying that Felters does this—we 
just think the advertising needs sub- 
stance. 

On the other hand, the certificate 
that E. F. Houghton puts on its Vim 
Tred Leather Belt needs no support— 
this certificate really certifies. Read: 
“This is to certify that this Vim Tred 
Leather Belt will cost less per 
unit produced than any other belt un- 
der similar conditions. If for any 
reason this belt should not justify this 
claim, adjustment will be made.” 
There’s a statement to make the belt- 
ing buyer pay attention. Graton & 
Knight has been making a money-back 
guarantee of increased machine pro- 
duction on its Research Belting. Are 
you ready, gentlemen—on guard! 

Boo-of-the-Month—to be shared 
by Diamond Alkali for its color page, 
“A Monument to Quality,” and 
American Safety Table who also man- 
ages to sneak a monument into its 
page, “Dedicated to Profit in Pro- 
duction.” Cleveland-Cliffs Iron might 
just as well share in this, too, for its 
recent Iron Age advertisement strong- 
ly resembles the lettering and appeal 
of an old-time tombstone. That, by 
the way, is what all these so-called 
monuments mean to us, tombstones 
marking the passing of advertising 


not need an advertising department 
or manager. But if there is much to 
be done, a manager is usually neces- 
sary to codperate with, secure infor- 
mation for, interpret the company 
policies to the agency, and pass upon 
the work done. A good advertising 
manager securing the team work of 
a good agency can have more time 
for broadening his market research, 
publicity, advertising and personal 
work with his company. 

On the other hand, many adver- 
tising managers have found that be- 
cause of the large proportion of sales 
promotion, direct mail and sales an- 
alysis work necessary, that it is better 
to build up a complete department 
that often can produce very satis- 
factorily at a lower cost. The method 
of paying agencies is not yet on a 




















imagination. Let’s have a monv- 
ment here and now to mark the pass- 
ing of “monuments” in advertising. 

Boost-of-the-Month—to Republic 
Flow Meters for its sensational news 
spread on “savings” . . . “Steam Costs 
Are Being Cut!” Seven sturdy news 
items . . . actual case studies in users’ 
plants register what Smoot Automatic 
Combustion Control has done for 
others, and can do for you. This is 
the type of advertising (and investi- 
gations have confirmed it) that wins 
exceptionally high readership. Power 
and Power Plant Engineering have al- 
ways carried some of the most 
effective engineering and __ savings 
copy ... this is one of the best. 
So congratulations to H. W. 
Stoetzel, manager sales promo- 
tion, Republic Flow Meters 
Company, and his assistant, C. 
R. Earle, who fathered this 
advertisement. 

THe Copy CHASERS. 


really practical basis. The usual fif- 
teen per cent commission on space 
and twenty per cent on direct mail is 
not satisfactory because some pub- 
lishers pay commissions and some do 
not and more directly because it is 
never good practice to pay a purchas- 
ing agent a percentage on the amount 
he spends for you. 

Some agencies in the industrial field 
have already discarded the commis- 
sion method and are paid entirely on 
a fee basis, remitting all commissions 
received. 

No standard method of operation 
can be laid out as best for all com- 
panies, as the all-agency, all-advertis- 
ing-department and combination plans 
are working out satisfactorily for 
many companies. 


(To be continued) 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 17] 


Business. Salvation 


to control in its struggle to save its 
vital four per cent safety factor? Just 
two important things. One is produc- 
tivity per man hour. The other is 
volume ot business. 

American industry is doing a good 
job in the control and improvement 
of productivity per man hour. It is 
not doing so well with the control of 
volume. The reason for this is that 
management understands the use of 
machinery better than it understands 
and appreciates the power of promo- 
tion. It has learned more about han- 
dling things than it has about handling 
ideas. More about how to make good 
products than how to make good peo- 
ple want to buy them. 

I would not have management 
abate one iota of its progressive policy 
of equipment modernization and _ its 
constant search for improved methods 
of production. That would be suicidal. 
But I would have it come to better 
understand and better utilize the 
potentialities of promotion. Today, 
there is more grass in that pasture. 

Consider for a moment, the two ap- 
proaches to profit; one through econ- 
omies in production; the other through 
increased volume. 

Economies in production are secured 
in piecemeal, not on a broad front. 
A machine here and there, among sev- 
eral hundred, is selected for replace- 
ment. It may cut the cost of an opera- 
tion in half, yet not affect the profit 
margin more than a fraction of one 
per cent. Its savings are diluted by 
averaging them with many other un- 
changed operations. 

Increased sales volume, on the other 
hand, operates on a broad front. And 
quickly. We have seen it, in the steel 
industry, change a red ink figure of 
millions into a black ink figure of mil- 
lions within the space of six months. 
[ have never seen an improved machine 
do that. 

[ am sure that you all know about 
the break-even point. Every business 
has it. It is the point at which a shrink- 
age ot sales volume will dip you into 
the red and an increase in volume will 
turn the profit and loss figures black. 
It is a critical and significant point. A 
point at which profits rise like a sky- 
rocket when volume goes up and at 
which they fall like a plummet when 
volume goes down. It is the point of 
maximum sensitivity for profits and 
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losses. And it is an especially critical 
and significant point in the capital 
goods industry. 

In such industries, where invest- 
ment per dollar of sales is large, a small 
increase in volume will mean a large 
gain in profits. In many concerns as 
much as thirty to fifty per cent of the 
increased volume at this point will 
represent net profit. Further up the 
scale, this proportion will diminish 
through the law of diminishing 
returns. 


It has been almost incomprehensible 


to me why management, which can 
detect some physical phenomenon and 
can put it to work profitably through 
production tools, has not recognized 
the profit possibilities of sales promo- 
tion at or near the break-even point. 
That is the time your promotion ef- 
forts should be doubled and redoubled. 
That is the time when modern sales 
promotion, by increasing volume even 
a little, will pay big dividends in in- 
creased profits or decreased losses. 

I am convinced that by and large, 
management does not recognize this 








ON’T worry about it, Miss J. Just remind your boss that a 


comprehensive digest of his paper and all the papers pre- 
pared for the annual convention of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, May 22-25, will be printed and mailed 
to the 8,439 readers of PURCHASING early in June. 


You needn't worry either, Mr. Advertiser, about reaching the 


large industrial buyers if you use this important June issue of 
PURCHASING for your sales story. It will be eagerly consulted 
by the P.A.’s of American business. Containing the only com- 


plete published report of the N.A.P.A. Convention at San 


Francisco, it will be preserved as an authoritative, all-year- 


round source of opinion and practice. 





Advertising forms for the June (Convention 
Report) number close May 29. Rates, sample 


copies and details on request. 


URCHASING 


1l West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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fact. If it did, it would act upon it. 
If it did, when business went down, 
promotional appropriations would start 
going up instead of drying up. 

If management recognized this fact, 
shrinking volume or unsatisfactory 
profits would not lead to curtailment 
of promotion as an unnecessary ex- 
pense item. The purpose of promotion 
is to back up the salesmen. To act as 
the artillery and the service of supply 
in the war for business while the sales- 
men act as infantry. 

What would you think of a general 
who said to his troops: “Boys, this is 
going to be a tough battle. And it 
looks like a long war. We will have 
to conserve our ammunition. There- 
fore, today, when you infantrymen go 
over the top you will have to do the 
trick with your bayonets. I can’t 
afford to back you with a barrage.” 

What do you think that policy 
would do to the morale of the 
infantry? 

And what do you think that it does 
to the morale of the sales force when 
management stops the barrage of 
promotion? 

Management does not yet under- 
stand promotion. If it did, it would 
use it as the most powerful profit 
building tool in its possession. There 
are exceptions, however. 

The automobile industry is one. It 
knows what promotion will do. And it 
makes promotion do it. 

If promotion did not sell automo- 
biles, I don’t know who would, for 
this industry has the best promotion 
and the worst personal selling effort 
of any I know of. I have bought a 
number of cars because of the maker’s 
attractive and convincing promotional 
matter but no salesman has ever sold 
me a car, or tried to! 

I am not advocating substituting 
promotion for personal salesmanship. 
The automobile industry, because of 
the limitations of its dealer distribu- 
tion, could not develop personal selling 
to its maximum so it developed pro- 
motion. 

Personal selling is a job that corre- 
sponds to skilled handwork in produc- 
tion. The salesman works on one 
prospect at a time. 

Promotion is mechanized sales effort. 
It works on a hundred, a thousand, ten 
thousand or ten million prospects at 
the same time. 

Personal selling is limited as to ex- 
pansion of effort. The good salesman 
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Eldridge Haynes, McGraw-Hill vice-presi- 
dent; Sanford E. Thompson, management 
engineer; and Edgar Kobak, vice-president, 
Lord & Thomas, at the American Manage- 
ment Association conference in New York 


is now loaded to top capacity. You 
cannot speed him up. 

Promotional sales effort, like modern 
production machinery, is unlimited as 
to capacity. You can speed it up ten, 
twenty, one hundred or 1,000 per cent 
overnight. 

Progressive production management 
uses handwork where it must, uses ma- 
chinery where it can. By this com- 
bination it achieves maximum efh- 
ciency. 

Sales management, especially in the 
capital goods industry, is not properly 
using the powerful machine of sales 
promotion to generate order volume. 
I say this with conviction based on 
what I know and what I see. 

How many companies in our field 
cut down on sales promotion when a 
depression or recession or whatever 
name you have for adversity makes 
the going tough? Perhaps it would be 
simpler to ask how many do not? 

In the production department under 
similar circumstances any manager 
who cuts down the speed and power 
of the machines in the shop that were 
working on orders would soon lose his 
job. 

Any electrical engineer knows that 
when the line resistance goes up you 
have to increase the voltage to carry 
the same volume of electrical current. 

Does top management accept this 
truth as applied to sales resistance? 

Sales promotion, in our industry, the 
capital goods industry, is handicapped 
because of management’s attitude 
toward it. Not so much the positive 
attitude as the negative attitude. In- 
difference can throw a wet dish rag 
further and more effectively than can 
open opposition. 

It is a wonder to me that some of 
you promotion men accomplish as 
much as you do in these discouraging 





circumstances. If you were not so 
full of hope and intestinal fortitude, 
you might develop inferiority com- 
plexes. 

But there is one big thing that you 
promotion men have left undone. You 
have been so occupied in thinking up 
ways and means to promote your com- 
panies’’ businesses that you have 
neglected to promote yourselves. Sales 
promotion needs sales promotion. And 
right at home. 

I know that you have the ability 
to sell the importance of what you 
are doing and the greater importance 
of what you might do to your own 
managements, once you make up your 
mind to do it. And believe me, in your 
case, that is minding your business, 
And you cannot begin, too soon, to 
mind that phase of it. 

And now, in conclusion, let me 
summarize in a nutshell, the gist of 
these too long drawn out remarks. 

Top management, in our industry, 
faces a hard task in keeping abreast 
of rising costs, many of which are 
beyond its control. Yet it must do 
this to preserve that meager four per 
cent safety factor that keeps the 
bridge of business from collapsing. 

To do that job, top management 
will need to use, in fullest measure, 
every means of profit building that is 
left available for it. It will have to 
keep on searching for better designs, 
better methods, better machines for 
production. It will have to do what- 
ever it can to stimulate the efforts of 
personal salesmanship and make it 
more effective. But most of all, it will 
have to capitalize and put to work the 
powerful intangibles of promotion. It 
will have to fit an adequate and full 
sized money-motor to the powerful 
promotion machine that is now idling 
or running at best at half power. 

And unless top management does 
this, it will not be minding its busi- 
ness. And then it may not have any 
business to mind! 





Designs Agency's Office 

Between the demands of clients and 
account executives, Fred Livingston, art 
director and industrial designer of the 
Commercial Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
set a strictly modern motif for the agency's 
new ofhces at 600 S. Michigan Ave., in- 
cluding ofhce furniture, special filing 
cabinets to promote operating efficiency, 
and artistic application of glass block. 


Riemersma Adds One 


Claude B. Riemersma, Chicago repre’ 
sentative, The Architectural Record, and 
formerly assistant advertising manager, 
Crane Co., has announced a new issue, 
Lois Jean, as of April 25. 
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If you haven't seen a copy of the 
redesigned and revamped HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT, designed to fill the 
current needs of the executives who 
run America’s hospitals, ask us for 


Q& COpy. 


And let us tell you how you can sell 
a variety of goods and services to the 
depression - proof hospital market 
through this publication which has 
proved its effectiveness, economy and 


pulling power in direct comparison tests. 


Hospital Management 


wD The News and Technical Journal of Administration 
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ROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Advertising Many 
Products at Once 

We have a broad line of products 
with only a slightly over average ad- 
vertising appropriation. I am _ con- 
tinually having difficulty placing 
enough emphasis on each product, and 
would like to know how some of the 
others have managed under the same 
conditions. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

A great many others are managing 
by using institutional advertising with 
an occasional product to _ illustrate 
their service. They develop group 
advertisements with perhaps a list of 
products at the bottom of the page. 
This plan may be considered fairly 
satisfactory if the advertising leans 
heavily on salesmanship. But it has 
always been our belief that a good 
advertising campaign must do a com- 
plete job independent of salesman- 
ship, although in industrial market- 
ing, salesmanship is the greatest sin- 
gle influence. 

It is still probably desirable to place 
at least eight to ten advertisements 
on each principal product in every 
market using the product. This 
might be cut down slightly if direct 
mail pieces on the product were sup- 
plementing space advertising on the 
same product. 

One advertiser solved the problem 
to his satisfaction by cutting down 
the frequency of advertisements and 
running inserts twice a month in 
weekly magazines, and once a month 
in monthly magazines. The general 
institutional or typical example ad- 
vertisement (using one product as an 
example) is used on the front side of 
the insert, and the reverse side is used 
for many short stories on different 
products. In this way, theoretically 
at least, he has secured enough men- 
tions or what he might term small 
advertisements on each product in 
every market during the year, to 
satisfy management. 

We are not sure that this reverse side 
of the insert is effective enough to 
prove satisfactory. 
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If you do not have enough money 
to use inserts, it may be possible to 
run a column down the side of your 
advertisement, or a box in a lower 
corner in which additional products 
may be featured. This is usually dif- 
ficult and unless done very carefully, 
spoils the value of the whole ad. 

If it were mail order advertising, 
records might be kept to determine 
the value of these plans. But with 
industrial advertising, this is usually 
impossible. 

Perhaps some of our readers may 
have better ideas for solving your 
problem. If so, we will be glad to 
have their comments or suggestions. 


Teaching Others 


How to Advertise 


I have heard a great deal about the 
extensive programs among the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, publishers, and others for the 
thorough training of industrial ad- 
vertising men. While this naturally ap- 
peals to advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers, I am wondering if it appeals 
quite as strongly to the general man- 
agements of our respective companies. 

Are we a unionized craft trying 
hard to continually improve the art 
on the part of everyone, or should 
we take management’s side—for after 
all, management pays our salaries and 
management pays the advertising bills. 
Industrial executives and those who 
influence purchases now have very lit- 
tle time to read industrial advertising. 
Increasing burdens of their positions 
in industry take a larger share of their 
working time. The radio, movies, au- 
tomobile, golf, etc., take a grow- 
ing share of their leisure time. 

We in the industrial advertising 
business are fighting for the tiny slice 
of time that is still left for us. If 
every industrial advertiser becomes 
better and better, he is becoming a 
more dangerous competitor of your 
company and my company. It be- 
comes increasingly dificult to have 
our advertisement seen, read and act- 
ed upon. 

This means in turn not only a nec- 
essarily higher standard for our ad- 
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vertisements, but it means we ar g0- 
ing to have to continually spend more 
money for advertising. As far as | 
can see, the only ones to surely benefit 
are the advertising agencies and pub- 
lishers. I would like to have your an- 
swer to this one. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


This is a difficult question to an- 
swer directly. What you say is true 
in general. On the other hand, if 
you were to carry your ideas out com- 
pletely, we would have no magazines 
in any field, no one would speak on 
any subject, and we would have to 
build walls about our factories and 
have guards to keep everyone out. 

It is the remarkably free exchange 
of information in all lines that has 
been largely responsible for the growth 
of this country. If you have some 
particular patent or particularly good 
advertising idea, no doubt you will 
want to keep it to yourself until your 
company has had time to use it to 
the full. But in most cases your very 
first move, since it involves adver- 
tising, will disclose your plan not only 
to your customers and prospective 
customers but to your competitors 
as well—so that what you are doing 
will become common knowledge. 

From a strictly selfish, competitive 
standpoint, it is the job of each one 
of us to lead the other fellow to tell as 
much as he knows, play our fair part 
without telling too much, be alert to 
immediately take advantage of any 
ideas (which is something many of 
us are not)—and then hope that we 
can keep ahead of the crowd. 


Determining Results 
From Industrial Advertising 

I am having a little difficulty with 
both sales management and general 
management in measuring the value 
of our advertising. They seem to 
think that we should get enough in- 
quiries and orders direct from our ad- 
vertising to at least come out even. 
I am not able to do this, and so I am 
in hot water most of the time. What 
do you suggest? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If your product is new and indus- 
trial executives are looking for in- 
formation regarding it, you should be 
able to produce enough inquiries to 
satisfy management. If your prod- 
uct is stable and generally used and 
understood in industry it will be dif- 
ficult for you to secure enough in- 
quiries because everyone believes they 


(Continued on page 73) 
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The Knack 


of Selling Yourself 





Are You Interested in... 


ing yourself in the spotlight 


Keer 

Ho stay young the rest of your life 

Eight tips for successful public speaking 

Put a front—and get away with it 
uick approach to writing effectively 


4 


he richness you are going to deliver 


Eleven ways to be an enthusiastic person 
Speak up for yourself—no one else will 
Exercises in creation, invention, production 


QQ 


ng an illusion of super-ability 
rning to speak correctly 
O develop a personality that clicks 
e egotistic—and make them like it 
pproach—the art of making contacts 
Letters that uncover a world of friends 
The secret of being a good mixer 
Guts—how to carry a punch and use it 
When “ignorant nerve’’ comes in handy 
Yompiling lists of worth-while connections 
ow to get people to help you 
he price you put on your own head 
sht main ways of selling yourself 
eveloping a natural front 
he value of making yourself a nuisance 
How to get people to like you a lot 
Think straight—the basic rules of logic 
When to use “high pressure’ tactics 
Getting others involved in your projects 
Making people do what you want them to do 
The invisible art of suggestion 
hat air of assurance—how to cultivate it 
“alling people by their first names 
farks of a high-keyed expensive employee 
utting pep into your get-ahead plan 
Legitimate bribery—devices in opportunism 
Playing politics—the democratic attitude 
Be consistently selfish—it pays dividends 
vlose range study of ‘big-shots” 
Making 100 important contacts in a year 
How to cultivate a radical streak that pays 
Why wait for dead men's shoes? 
When to go over the other man’s head 
Simy le practices in courtesy that pay dividends 
H overcome fear in all its forms 

ping up with old friendships 
ng friends with the secretary 
wenty ways to acquire a very good memory 
Making yourself indispensable to the boss 
Ways in which you CAN'T persuade people 
jy it all down to a formula that will work 
r you and help you to sell yourself. 
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- .. aren't those the things you would 
like to know about? They are all in 
this new, different book! 
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Are you. getting ahead as 
rapidly as you should? Why do 
some of your friends and acquaint- 
ances, with no more ability than 
you, seem to get all the “breaks” 


in business? Is it just plain luck? 


No. It’s because these “lucky” 
people have learned the most 
important secret of personal success 
—the knack of selling themselves. 


You can’t sell merchandise these 
days just by building a_ better 
mousetrap than your neighbor. 
You've got to tell the world about 
that mousetrap. And neither can 
you get ahead as rapidly as you 
should by patiently waiting for a 


break. You’ve got to make the 
breaks yourself—you'’ve got to sell 
yourself. 


Daring New Book Tells You How 

And now a sensational, daring 
new book brings you the answer to 
this vitally important problem of 
selling yourself. Written by James 
T. Mangan, advertising manager 
of Mills Novelty Company and 
internationally known business psy- 
chologist, “The Knack of Selling 
Yourself” tears the lid off that 
great delusion that “merit sells 
itself.” He shows how the people 
whg get the big money and the 
promotions are those who know 
how to put themselves over with 
the boss or with the buyer. He 
shows how little real ability counts 
if it isn’t sold right. 


“The Knack of Selling Your- 
self” is not a success book. It isn’t 
filled with platitudes by or about 
men who have already arrived. It’s 
a book for ordinary folks about 
the biggest problem they face— 
the knack of selling themselves. 


r 

| INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 

| 

Yourself,” by James T. Mangan. 
| 

. 

j Name 

| 

l 

} Address 

| 

| 

| 


City and State.... 


Send me, postpaid, my copy of “The Knack of Selling 








Not Just Why—But How 


There are no sacred cows in this 
book. The author rips the veil off 
all the old-fashioned copy book 
maxims for success. And he not 
only tells you WHY you must sell 
yourself, but HOW. He gives you 
an extensive set of exercises, prac- 
tices, routines, practical hints, helps 
and suggestions on simple things 
to do. 

No previous book has taken up 
this primary human problem in 
such extensive detail. It charts a 
practical course for every man and 
woman who has latent ability and 
wants to market that ability at the 
highest price. It presents the prac- 
tical “Get There” system of life as 
opposed to the theoretical copy 
book system which usually leaves 
us where we started. 


Make the “Breaks” for Yourself 


Don’t wait for the breaks to 
come your way any longer. Make 
use of this entrancing, practical 
guide which will enable you to 
make your own breaks. Send back 
the coupon today. 


I enclose $2.50 in full payment. 
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COORDINATION OF ADVERTISING 
AND SALES ACTIVITIES 

To THE Eprror: As an individual 
who for some ten years wrote articles 
on sales and advertising subjects and 
who has passed on and edited innu- 
merable articles on such subjects, I 
want to congratulate you on the lead- 
ing article in the April issue of INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING by W. D. Murphy, 
advertising Valve 
Company, on “Market Analysis as an 


manager, Sloan 
Advertising and Sales Control.” 

It is one of the most significant ar- 
ticles that has appeared in any adver- 
tising publication in years. 

We have heard much talk for years 
of the need of codrdinating the efforts 
of the sales and the advertising depart- 
Practically all this talk has 


been predicated on an assumption that 


ment. 


business was dealing with two separate 
entities, which, after a program of op- 
been 
mapped out, had to meet and find 


erations for each entity had 
ways of coérdinating their activities. 
Mr. Murphy’s article shows the only 
common sense way to achieve such 
codrdination is by discovering the 
sound fact that both departments must 
operate on the same fundamental mar- 
ket information, and that when they 
do operate on that same common basis, 
codrdination is achieved from the out- 
set. 
A. E. New York. 
~~ = © 
FTC MAKES RULING ON 
INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


To THE Eprror: Advertising men 


HAASE, 


identified with the advertising of con- 
sumer goods are extremely conscious 
of the Federal Trade Commission these 
days, of course. It has been the writer’s 
observation, however, that this is not 
true of a very large proportion of ad- 
vertising men identified with indus- 


trial advertising. For this reason, an 


article on the general subject of “The 
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Industrial 


FTC and 


Advertising” 
might be highly interesting and valu- 


able to the readers of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

It appears that the scope of inquiry 
engaged in by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is expanding to include indus- 
trial advertising. Witness the case of 
the Moretrench Corporation, to name 
one industrial advertiser, who have 
been ordered by the FTC to stop mak- 
ing certain representations. One such 
representation typical of trade paper 
advertising is that contractors all over 
the world testify that operating costs 
of the Moretrench Corporation prod- 
ucts are always fifty per cent lower 
than those of competitive equipment. 
The Federal Trade Commission put 
into its order the painfully elementary 
rejoinder that “contractors all over 
the world have not so testified 

When the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion bans such banal ballyhoo, it would 
appear that the members of the Com- 
mission are brothers under the skin to 
The Copy Chasers. 

JoserH W. LEWELLEN, 
Account Executive, West and 
Associates, Inc., Glendale, Calif. 
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HOW ALEMITE GETS 
INSTALLATION PHOTOS 

To THE Eprror: Regarding our ad- 
vertisement in Mill Supplies for March 
in which we delineated the economy 
and safety story, featuring Alemite 
at work in the plant of the Thompson 
Wire Company at Worcester, Mass., 
I am delighted that it found favor 
with The Copy Chasers (See p 46, 
April) because of the background 
which is a part of this ad. 

Personally, I am more than inter- 
ested in just the supervisory phase of 
our industrial program. Some four 
years ago we were in the “doldrums” 
with regard to live material for our 


industrial advertising schedule; our 











distributors were not sending interest- 
ing stories, and our industrial men 
seemingly were also on “‘strike”’ in this 
connection. 

We had a meeting one day with our 
agency contact man, who, inciden- 
tally, is responsible for this swell series, 
A. F. Otis of Hays MacFarland & 
Co., F. R. Cross, C. I. Kraus and the 
writer, at which time we “sold” the 
sales department on the following 
plan: 

I was to go out and contact our 
distributing organization with our 
photographer, and go into the various 
territories with our distributor sales- 
men, to dig up good Alemite installa- 
tion stories in which safety, economy 
and the various ““News” factors that 
go to make a good story are involved. 

The success of this plan has been 
phenomenal; it has obviated the dry 
as dust “NOW” and “NEW” copy 
angle. Instead of featuring a cut of 
some equipment inside a burst or a 
panel, we were able to show the actual 
installation and procure the story “on 
the spot” handsomely illustrated and 
“hot” with personal testimonial data. 

Of course, this has cost some money, 
but in the long run we feel that the 
effort and expense have been well 
worth-while, if they have served only 
to get away from “desk copy” and 
“file pictures,” which never really sell 
and never will! 

It may be of interest to you to know 
that the picture which dominates the 
ad cost us—prorated for the entire run 
—$6.25; that is to say, after breaking 
down the expense of the entire trip— 
salaries, gas and oil, hotel accommoda- 
tions, food, photograph and _ testi- 
monial releases, entertainment, etc.— 
the cost per used picture and story 
was only $6.25 each. 

L. R. Licurt, 
Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chicago 
vvy 
FINDS "IM" FARE 
WELL BALANCED 

To tHE Eprror: I have just fin- 
ished reading the April issue of INDUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING, and while it is in 
my mind, I am going to ask you 4 
question I have been wanting to ask 
for a long time—have you made any 
effort to sell IM subscriptions to ad- 
vertising and merchandising men in 
consumer goods industries? 

I subscribe for and read every pub- 
lication on advertising and selling, in- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
AT WORK .... number 1 of « series 


We have asked a cross-section of recipients of the 1939 edition of the Mar- 
ket Data Book Issue of Industrial Marketing for specific examples of their 
use of the book. Presented here is the first batch of excerpts from their 
replies. In every case, these comments show the Market Data Book actu- 
ally at work. General comments and aimless back-patting are omitted. 


Case No. 1. Ohio 
agency: 

“Just a few days ago, in a client’s 
office, a group of us were discussing 
a competitor who has recently aban- 
doned business papers in favor of 
some high!ty specialized national 
magazines and someone questioned 
whether by thus increasing his ex- 
penditure, the advertiser was not 
really cutting himself off from a 
great part of his market. 

“One man walked out of the room 
and came back immediately with 
his copy of the Data Book, opened 
it to the right place and accurately 
analyzed the entire situation down 
to the classification of readership 
and the probable cost per inquiry in 
the national medium, contrasted with 
that of the standard business maga- 

ines which he has been using and 


most of his competitors still are.’ 


‘ T . . 
Case No. 2. Illinois 
manufacturer: 

“We have used the media list in 
making up our advertising program. 
It enables us to judge the value of 
publications in which we may later 
want to advertise.” 


Case No. 3. New 
York Manufacturer: 


“We refer to the Market Data 
Book Issue for the study of markets 
ind re!ative media. In making our 


_———$ $a ———__—. 


1939 schedule of advertising, we used 
your book to relate media to 
markets.” 


Case No. 4. Media and 
marketing manager, 
New York agency: 

“The Market Data Book Issue of 
Industrial Marketing has been of 
considerable help to me in my work. 
The selection of media is inevitably 
tied up with data on the market pne 
wants to reach; and I never attempt 
to se'ect media without first studying 
the market. 

“As tangible evidence of my use 
of your book, let me say that I have 
used it to study the following mar- 
kets: Building, Education, Electri- 
cal, Floor Covering, Food, Hotels 
and Restaurants, Leather Goods, 
Medical, Plumbing and Heating, 
Radio and doubtless several others 
which I do not call to mind at the 
moment. 

I can say with all sincerity that 
out of the many reference books 
which I use from day to day, The 
Market Data Book is one that I 
would hate to have to do without.” 


Case No. 5. Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer: 


“We have used your book specifi- 
cally in the preparation of complete 
advertising schedules for our entire 
group of companies, when these de- 
partments were consolidated into 


one. At that time Mr. ——————— 
and I were confronted with the 
problem of scheduling space for halt 
a dozen companies, most of which 
we were only generally familiar 
with. Your book proved invaluable 
to us at this time.” 


Case No. 6. Connec- 
ticut manufacturer: 


“Your Market Data Book has 
completely taken the place for us of 
a service that we previously used, 
because, for industrial problems your 
book is a great deal more helpful. 

“Just last week we had occasion to 
use it (although we do use it fre- 
quently in laying out advertising 
schedules and for getting correct 
addresses, etc.). This  particu‘ar 
time we were laying out a program 
for entering a new market entirely 
and many of the facts contained in 
the book were and continue to be 
quite helpful to us.” 


Case No. 7. Minne- 
sota agency: 


“We were preparing a presenta- 
tion for a very representative manu- 
facturer of living room furniture 
and the data in toto incorporated in 
the section, ‘Furniture and House 
Furnishings,’ was of material assist- 
ance to us in confirming studied 
opinions and a casual investigation. 
And the same applies to ‘Alcoholic 
Beverages’ with particular reference 


to wines.’ 


The Market Data Book, as these comments and others to follow show, 
fills a remarkable place in the marketing and space buying plans of all 
kinds of companies and all kinds of agencies throughout the country. It 
is the one place in which market and media information are presented 


side by side, giving the user a complete picture. 


Plan now to be adequately 


represented in the next issue, to be placed in users’ hands October 25. 


Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
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@ GRIM, matter-of-fact evidence of 
the close reality of war in the minds 
of England’s industrialists was vividly 
reflected in advertising copy in the 
March Industry Illustrated, an Eng- 
lish business publication directed to 
top executives and plant managers. 
Pages of this issue were devoted to dis- 
cussion of Air Raid Precaution (A. 
R. P.) regulations of the country for 
factory property and lives of workers, 
presented in cold, unimaginative facts. 

In the twenty-six pages of advertis- 
ing, twelve advertisers offer A. R. P. 
equipment—everything from camou- 
flage material and bomb shelters to 
sand bags. In a little folder which is 
stitched in the publication as an in- 
sert, Thomas French & Sons, Ltd., 
offer suggestions for the “light-proof - 
ing” of buildings during an air raid; 
Kodax Ltd. advertises “Recordak,” 
equipment which reproduces office rec- 
ords on film to avoid loss if the origi- 
nals are destroyed. Another advertiser 
presents A. R. P. hangers, the “ideal 
method” of hanging and storing an 
air raid ensemble—oilskin suits, gloves, 
hoods and service respirators. There 
is an eye lotion which will give a “wel- 
come relief from strain” after the re- 
moval of a gas mask. An advertise- 
ment for “Consol Shelters for Your 
Key Personnel” is illustrated by a pic- 
ture of a figure attired in air raid cos- 
tume, complete with helmet and gas 
mask, emerging from a metal, dome- 
like construction which is bombproof. 
Ernest H. Hill, Ltd. offers fire fighting 
equipment that “makes incendiary 
bombs almost harmless if tackled 
promptly.” 

The editorial section of the issue 
discusses protection in three factful 
articles. “A. R. P. in the Factory” is 
a report compiled by the Works Man- 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 12] 


Manufacturers. Agents 


Many manufacturers of industrial 
products have convinced themselves 
that the use of manufacturers’ agents 
is their only economical method of 
selling. Many others have tried man- 
ufacturers’ agents with discouraging 
results. But many more manufactur- 
ers are turning to the use of manu- 
facturers’ agents to sell their prod- 
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a definite answer. 
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agement Association telling what meas- 
ures of precaution have been planned 
by its members and giving a scheme 
drawn up by a large London industrial 
plant as a basic organization example. 
“Purchasing Equipment for A. R. P.” 
tells the findings of the Purchasing 
Officers Association as to the supplies 
needed—classifying material under 
general purpose equipment, decontam- 
ination equipment, lighting equipment, 
fire fighting equipment, first aid equip- 
ment, protective equipment and rescue 
work equipment. In connection with 
this article a directory of A. R. P. sup- 
pliers is listed. The Office Management 
Association reports on the protection 
of business records, advising what 
types of records should have protective 
measures taken to keep them and 
methods of protection. 

The general tone of these articles 
and advertisements is not one of hys- 
terical planning, but rather one of 
serious clear-sighted preparation. 


ucts—there can be no doubt of the 
trend. 

The relative merits and costs of 
salaried vs. manufacturers’ 
could be discussed until this time next 
year and we would probably arrive at 
just about nowhere. The proposition 
is too general to allow a definite an- 


agents 


swer. If you ask the question as ap- 
plied to a certain manufacturer it is 
fairly easy to arrive at facts and give 
Accept, for the 
time being, that there are as many 
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good, capable manufacturers’ agents 
as there are good salaried salesmen, 
In fact, I will make it stronger from 
my own personal experience and say 
that the good manufacturers’ agents 
are better salesmen than the good sal- 
aried salesmen as a group, because 
of their willingness to gamble on their 
ability to get business. The manu- 
facturer’s agent has more confidence 
in his ability to sell, to bring home 
the bacon. He doesn’t ask the man- 
ufacturer to take all the gamble. 
Show me the salaried salesman who 
will say to his boss “don’t pay me 
my salary until I get back from this 
trip and have some orders.” The av- 
erage salaried salesman would quit on 
the spot if such a proposition were 
put up to him. Yet that is exactly 
what the manufacturer’s agent does 
every day. 

Let’s grant that it is a real prob- 
lem to get good manufacturers’ 
agents. It is also a real problem to 
get good salaried salesmen or sales- 
men of any type. I know that many 
a manufacturer loses out with good 
manufacturers’ agents because, the 
manufacturer falls down on the job 
worse than the manufacturer’s agent. 

If more manufacturers will study 
the sales material (or lack of sales 
material) they are now furnishing 
their manufacturers’ agents, they 
might be forced to admit their short- 
comings and their faults. Such a 
study, in most cases, will lead the 
manufacturer right back to his own 
desk or that of his sales manager. 
If he is honest, he will find that the 
measure of effectiveness on the part 
of his sales force parallels the efficiency 
with which he or his sales manager 
has prepared the material for the use 
of their sales force with which to sell 
their products. 

This ill wind of depression has 
“turned to good” the important dis- 
covery for a great many manufac- 
turers that a large part of the work 
in making a sale is made in the manu- 
facturer’s office or that of the sales 
manager before the salesmen make 
their first calls. This discovery has 
in turn convinced many a manufac- 
turer that the old type sales man- 
ager is as useless as a stuffed, worm 
eaten Dodo bird and that such a 
sales manager must go into the dis- 
card along with obsolete machines and 
production methods that have proved 
too costly and wasteful. In the place 
of this old type sales manager has 
come the “Sales Maker.” 
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A manufacturer recently asked the 
question, “What’s the matter with 
salesmen? I hire the best I can find 
but they can’t sell my products.” He 
went on, “I can sell my line any day 
in the week. I never go out but that 
| bring back a bunch of orders.” (1 
told him he had better take over the 
selling job.) 

What this manufacturer was really 
saying was that he knew his products 
but that he was not capable of con- 
veying that knowledge, or at least 
hadn’t conveyed that knowledge to 
his sales force. He was making a con- 
fession of his own weakness rather 
than proving his case against the sales 
force or indicating any weakness on 
their part. 

In the last three to six years, I have 
talked sales problems with several 
hundred manufacturers. If there is 
any one factor more vital to sales 
success that has received less atten- 
tion than the important one of build- 
ing proper sales promotion material 
and sales tools for the salesmen, then 
I have never heard of it. The lack 
of attention, yes, the lack of under- 
standing of the importance of this 
factor of providing proper sales tools 
for the sales force is responsible for 
the tremendous turn-over of sales or- 
ganization of manufacturers’ agents. 
The same holds true to a great extent 
with sales organizations of salaried 
men. It is the prime cause of the 
plaintive wail of the manufacturer 
quoted in the foregoing. I have yet 
to examine a complaint against man- 
ufacturers’ agents that did not dis- 
close a sad lack of proper selling ma- 
terial. 

While on this subject of proper 
sales promotion material—I have just 
completed a little check-up for a 
manufacturing company on the sales 
material they thought was pretty 
good. It was expensive and mighty 
good looking. To start things right, 
[ had the president of the company, 
who also carried the title of sales 
manager (although he had what he 
called a sales promotion manager who 
did most of the work), give me a 
written description of the outstand- 
ing features of the leading tool in 
their line of products. Inasmuch as 
the metal of which the tool is made 
is an important factor I asked him 
to give me the name of the material 
and the reason for its use. Believe 
it or not, it took this president with 
the sales manager title over two weeks 
to do the job and I now suspect that 





Keep Ji Practicat! 


We liked Mrs. Hanford’s recent talk on business paper 
space buying, as reproduced in last month's Industrial 
Marketing——and her question to publishers, “What's in- 
side your magazine to attract and hold your readers?” 


e Every good editor keeps in 
close contact with his reader 
audience, keeps a step ahead 
of its desires and requirements. 
Few weeks ago, for example, 
we asked readers point-blank 
what they liked and what they 
disliked about Metal Progress. 


This is the only time that we 
know of that any industrial 
publisher appointed a research 
organization, like the Market 
Research Corporation of Amer- 
ica, to make person-to-person 
interviews — not to prove a 
reader preference or how 
many men read each copy— 
but to find out first-hand what 
Metal Progress could do to im- 
prove the editorial job we were 


already doing. 


Today we have specific sug- 
gestions from this audience as 
to what additional subjects 
these readers want—and how 
they want them presented. 
These suggestions confirm the 
general editorial trend, but we 
do know, for instance, that this 
audience wants its editorial 
material served up in an even 
more practical manner than 


heretofore. 


They want the emphasis on 
“how”, less on “why”. They 
want more on specific applica- 
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tions, less on the abstract—in 
short, they want to “keep it 


practical”, 


They endorsed our method 
of presentation. They liked 
the large illustrations, believed 
the large page size readable 
and inviting. 


They suggested specific sub- 
jects they want more or less 
information on. They told us 
the types of metal, the proc- 
esses and the general data they 
want emphasized. 


This is a definite editorial 
yardstick that will help us at- 
tract and hold our reader audi- 
ence in the metal industry bet- 
ter than ever before. 


It is a yardstick that will be 
helpful too, to advertisers ad- 
dressing this industry. Need- 
less to say, we will be glad to 
go into detail—with no obliga- 
tion involved. 
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Il ENGINEER 


ribbon 
» cutters 
don’t 
r build! 
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When a large engineerimg struc- 
ture is opened, some one snips 
the ribbons before a gathering of 
notables. 





But long before that ceremony, 
civil engineers have bought all 
materials. 


Civil engineers design and 
specify every detail; fabri- 
cate each member; and 
erect the structure at the 
site. Civil engineers con- 
trol every construction 
step, from inception 
to completion. 


And—they read CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING. Reach your engineer- 
buyers directly, through its pages. 


The 2 
CIVIL 
ENGINEER | 
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SElL om 


the sales promotion manager helped 
him. (If you want an eye-opener, 
ask your president to do this same 
job. He'll 


for sales and 


after that.) 


have more consideration 


advertising managers 


From the description we finally re- 
ceived we made up a questionnaire of 
five brief questions. Anyone selling 


this tool should have known every 


one of the five answers. 


The sales representatives, strange as 
it may seem, came out ahead in their 
knowledge with an average of sixty- 
four per cent on their replies. The 
industrial jobbers’ salesmen averaged 
forty-six per cent and the inside sales- 
men for the jobber averaged thirty- 
seven per cent. It was perfectly ob- 
vious to all concerned that some edu- 
cational work was in order. It all 
footed up to inadequate sales promo- 
tion material. 

It was suggested to this manufac- 
turer, that among other things, he 
send a bi-monthly bulletin to his and 
the jobbers’ salesmen giving them the 
information contained in his write- 
up on the leading tool and then con- 
tinue on with other products he made. 
He came right back with the state- 
ment that after three months his story 
would be finished and he would have 
run out of material of an educational 
value to the salesmen. After calling 
to his attention the fact that the three 
bulletins would be exactly 100 per 
cent more than he was doing now 
he was reminded that his products 
were used by a number of industries 
for a wide variety of purposes. To 
check each tool by industries by uses 
would deveiop some very valuable ma- 
both his 


terial for the use of sales 


force and that of his jobbers. For 
instance, it was discovered that one 
tool in the line was used extensively 
by radio manufacturers in and around 
Chicago but in no other section of 
the country was its use by the radio 
The Chicago rep- 


resentative was the only one who had 


trade worth while. 


been clever enough to work out that 
angle for himself. The manufacturer 
finally decided he had plenty of edu- 
cational sales material that he could 
and should send to all those who had 
anything to do with the sale of his 
products. Incidentally, he also fol- 
lowed the suggestion that these in- 
formative bulletins be sent to every- 
one in his employ—office and factory 
as well as the sales force. Further, 


he has offered a prize of five dollars to 
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TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 


RESIDENTIAL 
CONSTRUCTION 





1,100 


1,000 




















The bars of this chart represent volume of 
total construction (gray) and residential 
construction (black) in first quarter of each 
year. With the exception of 1938, resi- 
dential construction shows an uninterrupted 
rise since 1932. Chart by "Building Busi- 
ness" from data of F. W. Dodge Corp. 


anyone, either in factory or office, 
who digs up any worth while infor- 
mation that can be used in selling his 
products. Here is a suggestion that 
many manufacturers can use to ad- 
vantage. Everyone in your plant is 
affected by sales. Why not let them 
help make them better? 

Just one more case. A manufac- 
turer of electric soldering irons ex- 
plained why the heating element was 
wound around a certain type of ma- 
increased the life of the 
iron quite a bit. A careful reading 
of all his sales material—from which 
jobbers’ 
salesmen get their selling facts, re- 
vealed no statement. So the 
ill wind of depression is to be thanked 
for forcing us to think, to study 
ways and means of building better 
sales tools and sales promotion material 


terial. It 


his representative and his 


such 


for our sales organizations. 
Instead of whether 
manufacturers’ agents can sell your 
products, accept the fact that they 
can do just as well as salaried sales- 
men if they are provided with the 
sales tools they need. Accept the fact 
that for every good salesman paid a 
salary there is a good manufacturer's 
agent who is just as capable of sell- 
ing your products, if not more so. 
Instead of asking yourself, “Can 
manufacturers’ agents sell my _ prod- 
ucts?” ask yourself as a manufacturer 
if you can do your part better and 
Ask yourself if the 
material you furnish your sales force 
is adequate, the kind of material you 


questioning 


more completely. 
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would want to use if your positions 
were reversed. 

It has been my experience in work- 
ing with many manufacturers that 
net of them furnish their manufac- 
turers’ agents with a catalog and a 
price list and discount sheet and noth- 
ing else. But what is even worse, 
after that they do nothing but wait 
for the orders. They seldom write to 
the manufacturers’ agents or send 
any additional sales promotion mate- 
rial or advice on how to sell their 
products. 

Just get this fixed in your mind, 
success with manufacturers’ agents in 
selling your products will in most 
cases be measured by the kind of a 
job you as a manufacturer do in pro- 
viding them with the right kind and 
amount of sales promotion material. 
Forget that you are using any par- 
ticular method of compensating your 
salesmen. Just remember that you 
have salesmen who get paid for what 
they do and that their success in sell- 


ing 1s more or less up to you. 


Remember that you are working 
with salesmen who want to eat and 
pay their bills and that they will do 
a fine selling job for you if you will 
help as much as you would if you 
were paying them a salary and trav- 
eling expenses. Just remember that 
salesmen must know your products 
and their uses before they can sell 
those products regardless of how they 
are compensated for their services. 
The chances are very good that if you 
will do your part of the job, that the 
manufacturers’ agents can and will 
do their part of the job to your en- 
tire satisfaction and at a lower sell- 


ing Cost. 


Industrial Session on 
AFA Program, June 20 


An industrial advertising conference, 
June 20, is to be one of the features of 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America to be 
held June 18-22, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. The industrial session is spon 
sored jointly by the Technical Publicity 
Association, New York chapter of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Association, 
and the Associated Business Papers, Inc 
James R. White, president, Rickard @ 
Company, New York agency, is chairman 
of the program committee. Allan Brown, 
director of public relations, Bakelite Cor 
Poration, is to be the principal speaker at 


} 7 1 
the ncheon 


Trane to BBD&O 


the advertising of the Trane Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis., for its heating and air 
conditioning equipment has been placed 


with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Chic igo office. 


Martz Joins Studebaker 


Joseph A. Martz has resigned as ac 
count executive, The Buchen Company, 
Chicago, to join the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Ind., where he will do 


customer relations and_ research work 
Mr. Martz was formerly a member of the 
advertising staff of Standard Oil Com- 


pany of Indiana and is vice-president of 
the Engineering Advertisers Association, 
Chicago 


Sigwalt Joins Brown & Associates 


H. P. Sigwalt, account executive, Evans 
Associates, Inc > Chicago, has resigned to 
become vice-president, W. Ellzey Brown 
& Associates creative counselors, Chicago 
Mr. Sigwalt’s activities in his new capac- 
ity will include promotion work for Frank 


M. Knox Company, New York, printing 
control and standardization service for 
cost and efhciency in printing, for which 
W. Ellzey Brown & Associates have re 
cently been appointed representative in 
the Illinois-‘Wisconsin area 


Relyea Joins Exposition Company 

International Exposition Company, New 
York, has added William Relyea, Jr., to 
its staff. Mr. Relyea was formerly in the 
advertising departments of the Foxboro 
Company and Leads & Northup Com- 
pany, and more recently with Averell 
Broughton Company, New York agency 
His duties will include work for the 
Seventeenth Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries in December and the Sixth Inter- 
national Heating & Ventilating Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland, Jan. 22 to 26. 





Site 


for the Number and Quality of 


INQUIRIES! 


Advertisers in MacRae’s Blue Book never complain 


sth about the quality of their inquiries. 


Due to circulation 


methods exclusively MacRae’s, the book is available to 


specifying and purchasing executives in only the most im- 


portant industrial and service establishments. 


Here, then, is 


the ideal in a media for the promotion of sales; assurance not 


only of volume of inquiries, but quality of inquiries. 


The forty-seventh and greatest Edition of MacRae’s Blue Book 


is already far in the mak- 
ing. Lose no time in ask- 
ing for a_ representative 
from one of six conve- 
niently located offices. 


MacRaes 
Blue 


18 East Huron 
Chicago, 
Illinois 


BRANCHES 


New York a Pittsburgh 
Springfield, Mass. 
Philadelphia s Cleveland 








47 YEARS O F 


LEADERSHIP 
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BLUE BOOK 


” Sqaushy 
(} 
Over 26,000 cireulation—read by over.100,000 


key men in the Machine Tool Field (Survey chews 
average of over 414 readers per copy.) 

76.6% of readers consult the BLUE BOOK be- 
fore purchasing. (Proved by survey.) 

Guaranteed, up-to-date mailing lists assure best 
possible audience. 

An editorial policy that provides informative, con- 
cise material keyed to the needs of the Industry. 


The combination of all these BLUE BOOK ad- 
vantages is the platform on which your advertising pro- 





gram should be built. Send for rate card and details. 


Hitchcock Publishing Co. 





508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





DO YOU KNOW 


What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—prompltly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 





















Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, 





written by editors of business papers 





American Shipbuilding 
Rapidly Expanding 
@ AT THE end of the first quarter 


of 1939, American shipyards were 
building 165 merchant vessels of 
678,750 gross tons. This is nearly 


double the amount of merchant ton- 
nage under construction a year ago 
and represents an increase of over six- 
teen per cent since the first of this 
year. 

This sharp expansion is but the be- 
ginning of the large scale rehabilita- 
tion of the American merchant marine 
—a ten-year program of 500 vessels 
to cost $1,250,000,000. Only sixty- 
six of the 500 vessels contemplated 
have so far been ordered. 

The huge volume of merchant ship- 
building now under way, and the ad- 
ditional new construction pending, in- 
cluding luxury superliners for the 
Pacific and South American services, 
emphasizes the fact that 1939 will be 
one of the most active shipbuilding 
years in the peace-time history of the 
merchant marine.—H. H. Brown, 
Editor, Marine Engineering and Ship- 


ping Review. 


Engineering Construction 
Gets Fast Start 
@ ENGINEERING 
the first sixteen weeks of 1939 with 
a 994 million total reported by En- 
gineering News-Record topped 1938 
by twenty-two per cent. Public con- 


construction in 


struction with a gain of sixty-six per 
cent over last year accounts for $743 
millions of this total and private con- 
struction $251 millions. 

New York City’s Delaware Aque- 
duct 
struction 
Activity 
ninety-seven per cent above last year, 
the Bridges 
show a gain of 118 per cent and both 


work pushes waterworks con- 


volume to a new record. 


in sewerage construction is 
previous record year. 
public buildings and unclassified con- 
struction are up sixty-eight per cent. 
and 
scale housing, while lagging behind last 
year’s total, should soon reflect the 
heavy volume of FHA _ mortgage 
financing and USHA loans to mu- 


Commercial _ building large- 
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nicipalities for low-cost slum-clear- 
ance housing. Industrial buildings, 
sixteen per cent lower than in 1938, 
continue to postpone the expected up- 
turn that will accompany stabilized 
and improved business sentiment. 
Geographical distribution of engi- 
neering construction shows that New 
England enjoys a 123 per cent gain 
over the first quarter last year, South 
and Middle West are up seventy-seven 
per cent, and West of Mississippi is 
up fifty-one per cent. Far West, 
which broke all previous records in 
1938, is fourteen per cent lower, and 
Middle Atlantic is lagging 10.5 per 
cent behind its fast start last year. 
New 


kept a good pace ahead of last year; 


capital for construction has 


the record for the first sixteen weeks 


shows a gain of thirty per cent.— 
F. E. Scumirt, Editor, Enginecring 
News-Record. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 25] 


Merchandising 


the suggestion a small trans- 
stickers 


follow 
parent envelope containing 
was enclosed. 

Results of this mailing were very 
gratifying, according to Harvey 
Creech, assistant advertising manager, 
who describes future advertising plans 
“Our next step will be to 
send out a mailing similar to this on 
the four-page letterhead to our entire 
customer list (comprised of all those 
who have bought our flooring and 
lumber products) and then possibly to 
our entire dealer list (comprised of 
prospects as well as customers). In 


as follows: 


the meantime, our Floor Finishing Di- 
vision is using this four-page letter- 
head on which to write most of their 
correspondence with lumber dealers, 
architects, contractors, and others. At 
the present time we are contemplating 
a test mailing to users of other Bruce 
products, them a special dis- 
count on the unit for their own floors, 
and in this way, attempting to push 
distribution. If this test is successful, 
we will extend the idea to our whole 
list, and it should produce a number 
of new outlets for us.” 


giving 











rial 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 60] 


Letters to the Editor 


cluding your own good Advertising 
Age, and can—no, I will say that I 
get more real help on “how to do it” 
from IM than any other. 

For example, take The Copy Chasers 
every month. Where in any other ad- 
vertising magazine will you find so 
much real assistance in writing—or at 
least getting off on the right foot—in 
writing one’s own copy? Or, take 
Keith J. Evans’ “Functions of the Ad- 
vertising Department”—where but in 
IM will you find such definite “how 
to”? Oh, yes, some of the others con- 
tain such articles occasionally, but 
they are in IM every month. 

Doggonit, men, you’ve got some- 
thing in IM for every man in adver- 
tising—a working tool they can’t buy 
anywhere else! Sell it to ’em! 

Harry ROTHERMEL, 
Advertising Manager, The Dayton 
Pump & Manufacturing Company, 

Dayton, O. 

P.S. Or take Mabel Potter Han- 
ford’s article—where else can you find 
such practical advice on how to evalu- 
ate publications? I’ve read all of the 
few books on this subject, but not one 
tells in 300 pages as much as Mrs. 
Hanford tells in her short article. 


v v v 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

To THE Eprror: Perhaps the wis- 
est deed I have done this year was to 
enter my subscription to INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. The reason is very ob- 
vious, for I am a student of market- 
ing and plan the end of this year to 
join some Sales Promotion or some 
such department, and of course, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is the finest 
“text book” I have purchased this 
year. 

Now I received a post card ac- 
knowledging my subscription and also 
asking me to call upon you to ren- 
der me aid—so here goes—please send 
me the name, author, publisher and 
price of any book or books that cover 
adequately the subject of sales pro- 
motion. Also if in the past year any 
items that you have published that 
you think will aid me. 

My only regret is that I didn’t sub- 
scribe earlier. 

From a student this letter is horri- 
bly done, what with mistakes in typ- 
ing and in spelling, but with four 
other fellows trying to read your 
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magazine and me trying to stop them, 
I’m getting tired, so please forgive 
all the errors. 
MICHAEL FREEMAN, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Form Horton-Noyes 


The assets of Larchar-Horton Company, 
Providence, R. I., agency, have been put 
chased by a co-partnership consisting of 
Elmer S. Horton, Frederick C. Noyes and 
Raymond C. R. Noren, all of whom have 
been associated with the Larchar-Horton 
Company for more than ten years. They 
will continue to carry on the business un- 
der the co-partnership name of Horton- 
Noyes Company 


=> THIRT Y <= 
MILLION 


Returns to Petroleum Field 


Ellis V. (Cy) Perkins, for a number of 
years with the Gillette Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed Chicago 
district representative of The Petroleum 
Engineer. Previous to his Gillette con- 
nection, Mr. Perkins was for eight years 
western representative of National Pe- 
troleum News. 


Two Appoint Gray 

Springfield Boiler Company, Springfield, 
Ill., builder of power plant boilers, and 
the R. B. Equipment Division of the 
Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company, 
Findlay, O., manufacturer of road grading 
machinery, have appointed Russell T. 
Gray, Inc., Chicago, to direct their ad- 
vertising 








DOLLARS 


FOR HEATING AND VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT IN THIS YEAR'S 
APARTMENT HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


Heating & Ventilating for July will feature a thorough description and discus- 
sion of the latest methods for air-conditioning and heating apartment buildings 





of all types. 


Here is an immediate market—an active, growing market that, this year, will 
spend $30,000,000 for apartment heating and air-conditioning equipment! 


July Heating & Ventilating will be read with interest by the key engineers, 
executives and technical men who are the important buying influences in this 
field. These are the men you must reach to sell! Tell these men the story of 
your product; show them how it can be used in apartment heating and air- 
conditioning; reach the men with millions to spend! Heating & Ventilating 
for July will do this job for you—and do it welll 





==> JULY 1939 <= 








HEATING & 
VENTILATING 


148 Lafayette St. 


New York City, N. Y. 
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With the rapid expansion 
of aircraft plants and large 
government outlays for ord- 
mance, considerable new 
forging and heat treatment 
equipment will be needed. 
HEAT TREATING AND 
FORGING can be of con- 
siderable aid in securing 
your share of this business. 


Published by 
STEEL PUBLICATIONS INC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 




































Pian now to be represented 
in the June issue of BLAST 
FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT. 

The June issue will carry the 
important papers read at the 
meeting of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute which will 
be held in New York in May. 


Recently the American Iron 
& Steel Institute stated that 
approximately $126,000,000 will 
be spent by the steel compan- 
les during 1939 on new con- 
struction and equipment. You 
ean reach the buyers of this 
material by advertising in 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT. 


Forms close May 24th. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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What 








chapters 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 






N. LA. A. News 


of the National Industrial 





New York Elects 
Barbour President 


Robert J. Barbour, assistant advertising 
manager, Bakelite Corporation, New York, 
has been elected president of the Technical 
Publicity Association, 
New York, to suc- 
ceed E. A. Phoenix, 
assistant sales promo- 
tion manager, Johns- 
Manville. Other of- 
ficers elected include: 
first vice - president, 
Keith B. Lydiard, 
Fred Glen Small 
agency; second vice- 
president, Charles M. 
Neighbors, T he 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Company; _ secretary- 
treasurer, ward 
Laing, Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Company. Directors 
elected are: E. A. Phoenix, Johns-Man- 
ville; Gordon Tuthill, advertising man- 
ager, Crucible Steel Company; William P. 
Winsor, Reinhold Publishing Company; 
and James R. White, president, Rickard 
@ Co., Inc., agency 


Publications Adopt 
N.LA.A. Standard Trim Size 


More than thirty trade and business 
publications have adopted the standard 
trim size of 834x115 inches as a result 
of the standardization activity sponsored 
by the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation and undertaken by its Pittsburgh 
chapter, Industrial Advertising Council. 

In Canada, several publications have 
changed to the trim size recommended by 
the committee, and the entire subject is 
being considered by the two Canadian 





R. J. BARBOUR 


Electric 


chapters. At the March 30 meeting of 
the Industrial Advertisers Association of 
Ontario, the chapter president, W. H. 
Evans, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Ltd., appointed W. H. Hewitt, 
National Business Publications, Ltd., to act 
as chairman of a committee of publisher 
members to consider the subject. 

F. W. Pennington, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Wilmerding, Pa., suc- 
ceeds C. W. Kalfus, Elliott Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., as chairman of the com- 
mittee on standard trim sizes. Mr. Kal- 
fus recently resigned after serving as chair- 
man on the committee since its inception 
two years ago. 


Detroit Given Pointers 
On Direct Mail 


Contrary to general belief, direct mail 
lists apparently change less than twenty 
per cent in a year, according to H. E. 
Van Petten, advertising manager, Me- 
chanical Division, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, O., in a talk which preceded 
a direct mail clinic session of the Industrial 
Marketers of Detroit, April 2. Mr. Van 
Petten made the following points in re- 
gard to direct mail: 

1. You cannot rely on salesmen to fur- 
nish names for mailing lists. To make it 
sound easier, for instance, ask them to 
furnish only a definite number of names. 

2. Salesmen’s lists have a tendency to 
run toward names of men whom the sales 
men already have pretty well sold, rather 
than those whom they have difficulty in 
selling. 

3. While direct mail will normally 
bring a higher percentage of responses 
than space advertising, it must be handled 
more carefully, since direct mail material 
can have much more definite negative 





Mildred R. Webster, N.I.A.A. headquarters secretary, center, meets with the New York 
conference committee chairman to discuss progress of plans for the seventeenth annual 
meeting to be held at Hotel New Yorker, Sept. 20-22. Seated, left to right: R. Davison, The 
New Jersey Zinc Co.; Chas. McDonough, Combustion Engineering Company; Roger L. 
Wensley, G. M. Basford Co.; Miss Webster; E. A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville Corp., convention 
chairman; C. M. Neighbors, Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Marvin D. Hicks, “Industrial Marketing.” 
Standing: Gordon F. Price, Johns-Manville Sales Corp.; E. |. Pratt, Western Electric Co.; 
W. H. Easton, Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton, Inc.; C. E. Gischel, Walter Kidde & Co.; 
S. H. Quarles, Power; W. L. Towne, W. L. Towne Company; Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite 
Corp.; M. J. Phillips, International Nickel Company; Kenneth W. Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, 


Inc., president Industrial Marketers of N. J., and Keith B. Lydiard, Fred Glen Small Agency 
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effect on the recipient. Guard against 
overdoing direct mail—also dull copy—to 
avoid annoying the prospect. 
4. Direct mail campaign should be 
tested whenever possible by sample mail- 
ings 

5. Publication advertisement reprints 
are ideal material for direct mail. 

6. Don't use trick folds and trick sizes 
for direct mail. 

Don't judge the effectiveness of di- 
rect mail by number of inquiries unless 
quantity of inquiries is what you are 
really after. 


Start Work on 
Budgets Survey May 15 


For for gathering data for the 
N.LA.A. annual survey of industrial ad- 
vertising budgets will be mailed about 
May 15 to practi- 
cally every industrial 
advertising company 
in the country, Fred- 
eric I. Lackens, 
advertising manager, 
The Hays Corpora- 
tion, Michigan City, 
| Ind., chairman of the 
committee in charge, 
reported late last 
month. 

The survey is be- 
ing made this year 
under the _ sponsor- 
ship of the Engi- 
neering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago, 
chapter. Mr. Lackens has appointed the 
following committee to work with him: 
Merrill Symonds, advertising counsel; 
W. H. Hutton, International Filter Com- 
pany; L. J. Schanz, Mercoid Corporation; 
and Ralph O. McGraw, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING. 

In order to increase the number of re- 
turns, Survey Boosters are being appointed 
in each N.I.A.A. chapter who will be re- 
sponsible for getting in the completed data 
sheets from the local membership and non- 
members as well. All industrial advertis- 
ing managers whether members of N.I.A.A. 
or not are urged to participate in the sur- 
vey and all doing so will receive a copy 
‘f the completed report. 





F. |. LACKENS 


Cincinnati Plans 
Afternoon Session 


Finding evening clinics all too short, the 

Cincinnati Industrial Advertisers are 
completing plans for a miniature N.I.A.A. 
conterence on May 23. The meeting will 
start at noon with a luncheon and con- 
clude after a dinner in the evening. H. J. 
Higdon, advertising manager, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Company, Chicago, will be 
guest speaker. Round-table discussion 
will deal with brass tacks on the subject 
of publication advertising, direct mail, cat- 
alogs, market research, etc. 
_ “Describe your product in the words 
that the customer uses to express his 
want,” was the advice H. G. Weaver, 
head of customer research for General 
Motors, gave the Cincinnati chapter, April 
25. Mr. Weaver described his job as 
finding out what people liked and doing 
more of it, and finding out what people 
did not like and doing less of it.” 


High Quality Urged 
In Printed Matter 


How to save time, reduce costs, and im- 
Prove quality in the production ot printed 
tt was the theme of a talk on 


Matter 


“Mechanical Production,” by L. B. Hicks, 


Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., 
at the March 30 meeting of the Industrial 
Advertisers Association of Ontario. 

“Every job,” Mr. Hicks declared, “must 
be considered on its own merits, and much 
depends on the function the printed mat- 
ter is expected to perform in the field. 
In any endeavor to cut costs and speed up 
production, it should always be borne in 
mind that the prospect's impression of 
both the company and its products will 
often be derived from the appearance of 
the printed matter, and lower price, short- 
cut methods should not be used where 
their use will result in a finished job 
which is not worthy of the product it de- 
scribes or the company whose name it 
bears.” 

Following a talk on “Industrial Photo- 
graphs” at this meeting by W. H. Hewitt, 


National Business Publications, Ltd., the 
speaker distributed copies of a list of pho- 
tographers at various points in Canada as 
an aid to members in ordering photo- 
graphs of installed equipment in the field. 


Montreal Hears Four 
On Direct Mail 


To gain the greatest value from direct 
mail there must be persistent and con- 
tinuous market research, Herbert Watts, 
Montreal manager, Might Directories, 
Ltd., told the March 14 meeting of The 
Technical Advertisers Association of 
Montreal in one of four talks given at 
the meeting. It is only by means of mar- 
ket research that proper timing and fre- 
quency of mailings can be maintained and 
the right people reached with the right 





HERE ARE the 6 *Austin-Western Motor- 


Niveladoras (Road Graders to you) that were 


recently purchased by the Ministry of Publie 


Works of Venezuela. South America. 





RIGHT NOW. the South American countries are at the peak 
of “road-building consciousness”. Extensive highway con- 
struction and improvement projects are under way. 


RIGHT NOW 


many American manufacturers of road-build- 


ing and maintenance equipment, materials and supplies are 
planning their advertisements for the important JUNE 
ANNUAL HIGHWAY ISSUE of INGENIERIA INTERNA- 
CIONAL, which will circulate to every buying and specifying 
agency known to be a factor in Latin American highway 


matters. 


* 4ustin-Western is a regular advertiser in INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 


INGENIERIA 





INTERNACIONAL 





Published by 
BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., and Chilton Company, 


Inc.) 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


REMINDER —Immediately after publication of the June Highway Issue of 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, the publishers go into production on this year’s 
edition of the Buyers’ Guide for Engineering and Industry in the Spanish-reading 
markets. Your condensed catalog in the Guide gives you economical year ’round 
contact with Latin American key buyers and importers. 
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ROADS ano STREETS 


A GILLETTE PUBLICATION, CHICAGO 


Editorial achieve- 

ment, reader de- 
pendence . . . two 
important factors 
that distinguish 
ROADS AND 
STREETS as the 
outstanding adver- 

* tising medium in 
the highway field. 
Its contacts are 
concentrated on 
the economic buy- 
ing and specifying 
power in this active 
$2,000,000,000 
field. 


Distinctive * Different * Dependable 
Tal 


DIESEL 
ENGINE 
CATALOG 


VOLUME FOUR 


Published Annually 


Closing Date— 
August 1, 1939 


An effective Advertising 
Medium for reaching this 
rapidly expanding and 
inviting Diesel market. 


Write for full details 


DIESEL PROGRESS 


2 W. 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 











Twenty-eight free airplane trips were given members and guests at the Cincinnati industrial 
Advertisers Association's March 28 meeting which featured an address by Charles Stevens, 


advertising manager, American Airlines. 


Above are some of the lucky winners: Left to right, 


R. G. Hext, Littleford Brothers Company; Gladys Kraus, stewardess; Fred Vogel; William 
Pope; Joseph Sieber; W. Spicer; Jack Baxter, Codperative Displays, Inc.; (partly obscured 
by Mr. Baxter) Walter L. Rybolt, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company; W. D. Shannon, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Norwood, O.; E. Shellenback; Allen Rooch, The Interstate 
Sanitation Company; Norman L. Hanna, The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; A. J. 
Kohn, The Schauer Machine Company; H. V. Mercer, The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O.; and in prayerful attitude William E. McFee, The American Rolling Mill Co. 


message at the opportune moment, Mr. 
Watts said He spoke of the value ot 
properly compiled and analyzed mail lists 
and stressed the value of turning over 
lists of actual customers frequently, a fac- 
tor too often overlooked in the desire to 
reach the unknown prospect 

Fred Lepiex, Building Products, Ltd., 
spoke on “The Place of Direct Mail in 
the Advertising Plan,” and Neal B. Pow- 
ter, sales promotion manager, Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., gave the appli- 
cation of printing processes, illustrations, 
type and paper to direct mail construc- 
tion in a talk on “Production Details.” 

Pointing out that the massive catalog, 
while not being particularly inspiring, is 
one of the most frequently consulted and 
therefore the most read piece of direct 
mail produced in the industrial advertising 
field, John O. Pitt, advertising manager 
of Canadian Fairbanks-Morse, concluded 
the program with a review of printed ad- 
vertising with particular emphasis on the 
production of catalogs, price lists, and 
supplementary printed pieces. 

The Montreal chapter now has thirty- 
nine members 


Research Discussed 
By L & T Expert 


Advertising research is merely common 
sense uncommonly applied, was the defi- 
nition given by R. H. Leding, research di- 
rector, Lord & Thomas, New York, in a 
talk, “Research and Common Sense,” be- 
fore the Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, April 10. Mr. Leding listed 
as some of the limitations in business re- 
search—the limitation of the material to 
deal with; the limitation of the money to 
be spent; and the limitation of time. He 
pointed out that if more people would 
keep these three simple, obvious factors in 
mind there would be less criticism of busi- 
ness research and more in the way of 
worth-while accomplishment 
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The sources of information for research, 
as given by Mr. Leding, were: the com- 
pany’s own records; statistics compiled by 
the government or by industries; reports 
on the experience of other people in sim 
ilar situations; field surveys, and finally, 
some straight thinking behind the busi- 
ness man’s own desk. The number of 
calls to be made in research, he said, 
should be based on the type of answers 
received from questions. Once the ele: 
ment of variability in answers disappears, 
enough calls have been made. 

According to Mr. Leding, one of the 
reasons survey jobs break down is that, 
after the field work has been completed, 
the results are left to tabulators who list 
the information mechanically and do not 
present a complete picture. To make the 
man who paid for the survey understand 
and believe it, he recommended the pres- 
entation of findings in cartoon or picto- 
rial form. “There are only nine digits,” 
he said, “and they get very monotonous to 
look at after while.” 


E.A.A. Celebrates 
Twentieth Anniversary 


Keith J. Evans, advertising manager, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., cut the 
birthday cake of the Engineering Adver’ 
tisers Association, Chicago, when it cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary April 10. 
Mr. Evans was president of E.A.A. in 
1922-23, and was also founder-president 
of N.LA.A. 

Appropriate and timely, the meeting 
was attended by Stan Knisely, N.I.A.A. 
president, who shared the evening's pro- 
gram with Waldo Gundlach, advertising 
department, Standard Oil Company of In 
diana. 

President Knisely told the Chicago 
chapter about the N.I.A.A. program for 
professional development for industrial ad- 
vertising men which recognizes the weak- 
ness of the creative type of mind in its 






































sell itself. Mr. Knisely sug- 


pilit 
eel remedy that the industrial ad 
vertising man learn his business thor- 
ighly that he may be capable of show- 
g management the results of his efforts, 
the same as the sales manager and the pro- 
duction manager of his company can do. 
Other professional men, such as doc- 


ers and engineers, have the ad- 
e pointed out, of being able to 


vail themselves of training courses of 
from four to seven years in universities 
nd colleges, whereas the industrial ad 


man must pick up what knowledge he can 
rom local meetings of N.I.A.A. chapters 
and the annual conference and from cur- 
rent publications. Here then lies the great 
opportunity tor the national organization 
through its professional development com- 
mittee to help the industrial advertising 
profession to achieve a higher goal, but 
not until the industrial advertising man 
can prove that he knows his business can 
this be reached, Mr. Knisely asserted. 
With the aid of a large size sales pres- 
entation, Mr. Gundlach re-enacted a typ- 
ical meeting with his company’s sales rep- 
resentatives in which the scope of its 
advertising program and its objectives 
were explained. Mr. Gundlach cited ex- 
amples of how, through advertising, Car- 
penter Steel Company had raised the 
standing of its product in the field from 
sixth to second place with advertising; 
w Barreled Sunlight paint reduced the 
price element as a buying factor in the 
sales of its product; and how Carrier Cor- 
poration, Iron Fireman, and Lincoln Elec- 
tric had raised their acceptance in the 
field through advertising, all of these facts 
having been established by market re- 





Whereas, the Standard Oil industrial 
tising heretofore has been designed 
sell the company’s lubrication engi- 
the current campaign features pre- 
ium products with the use of heavy stock 
inserts. Some of the inserts include busi- 
card coupons which have been 
extremely effective in developing inquiries 
product literature and specific recom- 
ndations on lubrication problems 








; 
ness reply 





Stresses Opportunities for 
Ad Men in Own Organization 


The pull in an ad does not come 
irom its appearance but from its content, 
William Irish, editor, Industrial Equip- 


ment News, told the Industrial Advertis- 
ing Council of Pittsburgh, April 6, in 
discussing “Things Which I Believe Point 
to an Opportunity for the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Manager in His Own Organi- 
zation.” Mr. Irish outlined seventeen 
points which the industrial advertising 
ager should keep in mind as those 
h will influence the plant man most. 
IM, March, p. 24.) 

forum which followed Mr. Irish’s 





k, the question of how to make new 
product announcements click was asked. 
Mr. Irish said that copy should be fool- 
proot, leaving no doubt in it; that it 
hould include factors which can solve the 


Prospect’s problem but not say that they 
will solve it; that if a product goes faster, 
copy should say how much faster it will 
run; that copy should include a yardstick 
so that the customer may judge by com- 


parisons. In answer to a query about 
pub and advertising on a new prod- 
ict—as to which should be first and 


announcement should be 
Gramatized with photos, Mr. Irish ad- 
vised that publicity should run ahead of 
advertising and not be dramatized. An 
interesting part of a new product may be 
ctured, he said, but no attempt should 


ner an 





be made to show the entire product. An- 
other member of the audience wanted to 
know how to get around the purchasing 
agent. To this Mr. Irish replied that 
there were two kinds of buyers—the plant 
man, the casual buyer—and the purchas- 
ing agent, the professional buyer. The 
casual buyer usually starts the first pur- 
chase and the professional buyer makes 
subsequent purchases on that particular 
product, he explained 


Direct Mail Techniques 
Discussed at Boston 


Instances in which the repetition of a 
letter or mailing piece to the same list had 
brought the same or a larger percentage 
of replies than the original mailing were 
given by Leonard Raymond, past presi- 
dent, Direct Mail Advertising Association, 


and its vice-president, A. W. “Tommy” 
Thompson, to the members of Boston's 
Technical Advertising Association at a 
meeting April 21. Mr. Raymond and Mr. 
Thompson particularly stressed the value 
of the question and answer technique in 
securing leads for salesmen and empha- 
sized the necessity of testing the pulling 
power of any letter or direct mail piece to 
a trial list. 


Milwaukee Has 


Double-Feature Program 


Reiterating the points he has made in 
talks before the various chapters over the 
country on the importance of the indus- 
trial advertising managers selling them- 
selves to management, Stanley A. Knisely, 
president, N.I.A.A., was the first speaker 

(Continued on page 74) 





sheet metal machinery and accessories. 


is first in total paid circulation 
total distribution. 
tions obtained by use of premiums, etc. 


Advertising rales 
a 


45 WEST 45TH STREET 





THE MEN 
CONTACT 


Are the thousands of progressive warm-air heating, air 
conditioning and sheet metal contractors 
throughout the country—that is if you, want to sell warm- 
air heating, air conditioning, ventilating equipment or 


and dealers 


Remember the best prospects for your products in this field are the alert 
dealer-contractors who have the knowledge, experience and facilities for 
handling and selling all types of equipment, including the ability to make 
proper installations of heating, cooling and ventilating products. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
WARM AIR HEATING 


SHEET METAL WORK 
AND VENTILATION 





THE PUBLICATION TO USE 


Is SHEET METAL WORKER—edited for these very men—having earned their 


respect for over two-thirds of a century—the oldest publication in the field. 


Remember—over 82% of SHEET METAL WORKER'S paid circulation goes 
directly to Warm Air Heating, Air Conditioning and Sheet Metal Contractors and 
Dealers—more than any other paper in the field. 

Remember—when you are thinking of advertising that SHEET METAL WORKER 
first in the total number of dealer-contractors—first in 
Reader interest shown by best renewal percentage—fewer subscrip- 


Market data—Sample copy on request 


SHEET METAL WORKER 








Write 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR APRIL ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page. 


—-Pages-— 

Industrial Group 1939 1938 
eee TEE. 6c owes scenens *§72 *62 
American Builder & Build- 

GA AAD acccvcccensees 99 100 
American Machinist (bi-w). 191 205 
Architectural Forum....... 93 90 
Architectural Record...... 67 79 
Automotive Industries (w). 68 83 
Pt cache gages saws 64 54 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w)..... x¥152 «141 
Brick & Clay Record...... *$33 *18 
Bus Transportation ....... 76 81 
Ceramic Industry ......... *$66 *§69 
Chemical & Metallurgical En- 

DUOC ccccccccccete 122 147 
Civil Engineering ........ 19 19 
CT: cévdeneewes sens 100 60 
Confectioners Journal ..... 32 35 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (836x12).... 67 62 
CUED 6 decccdsscccecsce §160 §115 
Diesel Progress (8'x11).. 39 32 
Electric Light & Power.... 60 56 
Electrical South .......0¢. §29 41 
Electrical West ...ccccces 46 4§ 
Electrical World (w)...... 142 158 
Engineering & Mining Jour- 

BET acaGaduacasaccceves 78 82 
Engineering News-Record 

ee ee §220 §190 
Factory Management & 

DESEMOOMERCE oo cccccccs 181 173 
PG BROS coveccccee 67 69 
SS rere ee $42 32 
Heating, Piping & Air Con- 

ee 60 65 
Heating & Ventilating Maga- 

BS ccctctecessecceces 26 31 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool 

Blue Book (4144x6)... 125 129 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (3 editions). . 97 110 
Industrial Power (414x6%) 66 54 
The Iron Age (w)....... *286 *305 
Laundry Age ............ 53 50 
Machine Design ......... 92 88 
DT sonchodceocsoes 145 §197 
Manufacturers Record ..... *47 *48 
Marine Engineering & Ship- 

ping Review ......... 55 55 
Mechanical Engineering ... 35 43 
PEGCRs EMOOTTY cc cccccccs $34 32 
Metal Progress ........... 70 77 
Metal & Allloys........... 45 49 
te  ccccacscess 123 118 
Mill Supplies ............ 78 77 
Modern Machine Shop 

PED cassneecaces 162 162 
National Petroleum News 

nD stiashwedawbmasaud 80 31 
National Provisioner (w).. |/113  |}123 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

SORES Débaesadtcccgend x*§$309 *§280 
Oil Weekly (w)......... §250 166 
The Paper Industry and 

PEGGY SHUNEE. seccvcssce 54 61 
The Paper Mill (w)....... *74 *85 
Paper Trade Journal (w)..x*100 *§113 
SD ocescccennsd 56 53 
a Se cusccecesces *46 896 * 53 
eee 163 163 
Power Plant Engineering... 56 75 


—-Pages-— 
1939 1938 
Practical Builder (1014x15) 11 9 
0 eee ne 51 45 
Product Engineering ...... §105 §93 
Products Finishing (42x62) 26 21 
Railway Age (w) ........ 145 ||177 
Railway Purchases & Stores 32 45 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer ........--. 87 94 
Roads & Streets .......... 49 52 
Southern Power Journal... 42 39 
SONGS. CUP cs cndvncsecesen 164 188 
Telephone Engineer ...... 27 26 
Telephony (Ww) ..cccccecs *§85 *76 
TE WOE occnsceseus §113 120 


Water Works & Sewerage. 29 = §81 
Water Works Engineering 


Pe  ancinetaan eee 59 =. §92 
Welding Engineer ........ 22 23 
Western Construction News 72 81 
The Wood Worker....... 35 36 
Wood - Working Machinery 

(AYAXOYA) wee cececeees 50 45 

: eee err 6,489 6,532 

Trade Group 
American Artisan ........ 61 49 
American Druggist ....... 78 80 
American Exporter ....... 186 192 
Automobile Trade Journal. . 48 34 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w). 143 154 
Building Supply News..... 41 31 
Commercial bar Journal... §117  §99 
Domestic Engineering .... 61 61 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

a) rane re ere *51 *§91 
Farm Implement News(bi-w) 70 63 
Hardware Age (bi-w)..... 151 148 
Jewelers’ Circular—The Key- 

WONG secescsctecasvess 65 59 
Mida’s Criterion ......... 14 27 
ET Gib kwataneedadkednd 101 88 
eee $61 §44 
Motor World Wholesale... 88 67 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 

SOE waticcsdecivces 37 54 
Sheet Metal Worker....... *$48 *38 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

See ea 53 42 
Southern Hardware ....... 73 84 
The Sporting Goods Dealer 78 72 

WE. cttninnstannade x6 1,625 1,577 

Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) (103 

SES ahcchnceeneecacnne 76 78 
American Funeral Director. 84 56 
American Restaurant ..... 52 57 
Hospital Management ..... 18 16 
Hotel Management ....... 49 57 
Modern Hospital ......... 92 84 
Nation's Schools ......... 43 33 
Oral Hygiene (45/16x 

PE utd vehuc~eobas ee 101 113 
Restaurant Management ... a5 55 
Trafhe World (w)........ 176 {89 

DD ckunvend claws ceee 635 638 


§Includes special issue. *Includes classi- 
fied advertising. xLast issue estimated. 
Five issues. #Three issues. 





Lau Blower to Wagenseil 


Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, Dayton, 
O., have been appointed advertising coun- 
sel for Lau Blower Company, manufac- 
turers of furnace blowers, assemblies, 
pillow blocks, blower and pulley wheels 
Business papers will be used 
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Young Succeeds Emery 


Thomas H. Young, for twenty-three 
years a member of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York, has been ap- 
pointed director of advertising to succeed 
Walter Emery who becomes economist for 
the company. 

































Business Advertising 
Approaches 1938 Volume 


@ BUSINESS paper advertising prac- 
tically regained its 1938 status in 
April when 105 publications came 
within .02 per cent of equalling their 
April, 1938, volume, with the trade 
paper group registering 2.95 per cent 
gain over April 1938 issues. This 
increase for the month brought the 
total for the first four months up to 
within 7.12 per cent of the 1938 
period against a 9.9 per cent decrease 
for the first quarter. 

Seventy-five papers in the indus- 
trial group carried only .65 per cent 
less business this April than in issues 
for the month a year ago, and re. 
duced their shortage for the four- 
month period to eight per cent, com- 
pared with a 11.03 per cent loss for 
the initial quarter. 

The trade group, represented by 
twenty-one papers, reported a 2.95 per 
cent increase over April 1938 issues, 
and only 2.43 per cent under the 
four-month period a year ago. 

Ten papers in the class group lacked 
only three pages of equalling their 
April business a year ago. For the 
first four months, volume was off 
8.62 per cent. 

Errata: In the tabulation last 
month, figures for Telephone Engi- 
neer should have read, March, 1939, 
twenty-seven pages; March, 1938, 
twenty-six pages. The 112 pages 
credited to Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry for March, 1939, were 
for the three regular editions of the 
publication and should not have car- 
ried the reference of “three issues.” 


E. B. Fritz, Velaven 
Publisher, Dies 


Edward Benton Fritz, president, Fritz 
Publications, Inc., Chicago, died at his 
home April 3, from a heart attack. Mr. 
Fritz, who was seventy years old, was 
western representative of the Paper Mill 
and Wood Pulp News for more than 
twenty years prior to 1919, when he 
established The Paper Industry and later 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue. Subse- 
quently he launched another monthly, 
Paper World, which is now combined 
with The Paper Industry. 

Mr. Fritz was active in promoting the 
safety movement in paper and pulp mills 
in the United States and Canada, and for 
many years awarded a trophy to the mill 
possessing the best safety record. His 
interest also led him to invent the Fritz 
hydrator which is now being used in many 
paper mills. 


Reynolds Appoints Agency 
Reynolds Metals Company, New York, 
manufacturer of foil, has appointed Cecil 
& Presbrey. New York, to direct its adver 
tising. 
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Problems in Marketing 


know enough about the subject and 
are not interested in inquiring further. 

If you will develop a well balanced 
advertising campaign including good 
technical literature and data about 
your products in readily usable form 
and will offer this literature in both 
your direct mail and space advertising, 
you should be able to secure fairly 
zood response. Then management 
should be willing to place a definite 
money value on your inquiries, a per- 
centage of which will be turned into 
orders by your salesmen. 

It is important for you to make 
one point clear to management. They 
must realize that their salesmen are 
calling regularly or should be calling 
regularly on the same customers and 
prospective customers that are receiv- 
ing your literature and reading the 
industrial magazines. Many times 
they will see your advertisement, de- 
cide to inquire about some product or 
literature “when Tom or Harry comes 
around.” They will then ask the 
salesman, who of course will say that 
he was just going to tell them all 
about it. 

It is very natural and logical for 
industrial buyers to discuss these sub- 
jects with the company’s salesmen. 
It is the easiest method. For this 
reason, inquiries and orders may only 
come from the fringe market—from 
customers and prospective customers 
who are being missed by the com- 
Usually 


sales management will agree that this 


pany’s sales organization. 
group is very small and an inconse- 
quential one. 

It is also well to understand that 
in the industrial marketing field, per- 
sonal salesmanship usually represents 
eighty per cent to eighty-five per 
cent of the influence, with advertising 
fifteen per cent to twenty per cent. 

If you will place this picture be- 
fore management, I believe you will 
find them a little more understand- 
ing of the industrial marketing situa- 
tion and not too demanding as far as 
direct advertising results are 
cerned. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that you should lie back, but 
rather you should continually try for 
direct results in spite of the situa- 
tion as outlined. 


Furthermore, 


con- 


talk- 


ing about results, and to most people 


while we are 
this means orders or inquiries trace- 
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able directly to a specific ad or cam- 
paign, let us not overlook the less 
ipparent results of advertising in 
terms of increased company prestige, 
product acceptance and competitive 
standing, opening doors for salesmen, 
lending authority to their sales pres- 
entations, and other so-called intan- 
gible results. It is in this latter group 
that advertising men will find new 
opportunities for showing results with 
advertising, but it takes time, effort 
and research to uncover them. 


Monsanto Reviews 
Operations for Employes 

That industry is nothing more nor less 
than a clearing house in which raw mate- 
rials, work and finished products are ex- 
changed for money, is the definition given 
by Charles Belknap, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Monsanto Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, in the “Monsanto Review for 
1938, a report addressed to Monsanto 
employes throughout the world. 

Published as a separate booklet, this 
review is a simplified version of the annual 
report to stockholders. Besides an informal 
tone in the copy and headings (for ex- 
ample—“Was 1938 Good or Bad?”; 
“What Were Some of the Plant Improve- 
ments Made?™: “What Were All the Rea- 
sons for Sales Decreases?”; “But—What 
about the Future?”), the pages are fur- 
ther clarified by the use of two-color 
pictographs. ; 

The booklet is 844 x 10% inches, 
printed in two colors, blue and black. The 
cover is a bleed halftone of an employe 
at work and one of the inside pages is 
devoted to pictures from some of Mon- 
santo’s plants. 


Conley to Head 
Dotted Line Club 


Win “Pop” Conley, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Dotted Line Club, 
succeeding C. F. Loeffel, Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company. The new slate will assume 
office in the fall. E. V. Perkins, Petroleum 
Engineer, was elected first vice-president; 
L. C. Monroe, Welding Engineer, second 
vice-president, and Louis Brookman, Jr., 
Concrete, secretary-treasurer. 

New members of the executive commit- 
tee are A. E. Meanor, Chilton Publishing 
Company; Howard Thompson, Domestic 
Engineering; Paul E. Clissold, Bakers’ 
Helper; Fred L. Steinhoff, Industrial Pub- 
lications, Inc.; W. S. Clevenger, Fire En- 
gineering; J. O. Peck, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, and Ray Fling and C. F. 
Loeffel, Ahrens Publishing Company. H. 
A. Morrison, Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Company, was chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee. 


Promotions at 
Greenfield Tap & Die 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation has 
made several personnel changes in which 
C. C. Ziegler, formerly Western district 
sales manager. has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales with head- 
quarters in Greenfield, Mass. Edward C. 
Bailey, sales promotion manager, suc- 
ceeds Charles H. Coe, deceased, as East- 
ern district sales manager; and Glen 
Stimson, formerly chief engineer at the 
Detroit plant, has been made gage sales 
manager with headquarters in Greenfield. 








MONTHS AHEAD 


WAYS AHEAD 


il xe idea that the 


year begins on Janu- 
ary lst is arbitrary. 
You can begin to 
count the round of days anywhere you 
see fit—say, July First. It’s a good idea, 
especially if you intend to distribute 
calendars . . . Puts you six months 
ahead of conservative competition. 





It’s a doubly good idea if you distribute 
a Grammes metal calendar. The metal- 
backed calendar, as made by Grammes, 
is immediately, impressive for its out- 
standing (1) value, (2) beauty, (3) dig- 
nity, (4) durability, (5) it gets preferred 
wall-position (likely in the executive’s 
office), (6) the three-year three-months- 
at-a-glance calendar pad (replaceable) 
keeps it there—a permanent “billboard” 
in your customers’ office. 


If you want a calendar that will do an 
outstanding sales promotion job at a low 
unit cost, it will pay you to investigate 
the new Grammes 3-year Metal Calendar. 
Write for complete details, today! 


Representatives in leading cities 






“MASTER CRAFTSMEN IN METAL 






L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, INC. * 
375 UNION STREET, ALLENTOWN, PA 
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An Exclusive 
Service 


Industrial advertising and market- 
ing executives are fortunate in hav- 
ing a publication like INpusTRIAL 
MARKETING devoted exclusively to 
their special interests and prob- 
lems, Scores of readers say every 
issue is worth the entire yearly 
subscription rate and could not af- 


ford to be without it. 


13 BIG ISSUES "= 


cost only 


MAIL _THIS COUPON _NOW! 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Attached is $2.00; enter my subscription 
to Industrial Marketing for one full year. 




















Statistics continue to show 

Telephone Engineer leads in the 

i telephone field inincreasedad- | 
vertising percentages for 1939. | 

Fee hs “There's a Reason” 4 


ou Pi ur 


Ste ACO 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


7720 Sheridan Rd. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 















BUSINESS SERVICE 
BUREAU 


David R. Caldwell 


The Missing Link Between Distant 


Manufacturers and Their Texds Cus- 
tomers—Secretarial Service Plus— 
Office Facilities to Supplement Your 
Sales Representatives. 


608 First Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 


TOW is the time to study your possibilities— 
NOW is the time to ACT. Here is a field 

that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 
Let us help you study ° 
your sales possibilities | t 
im this field. This A.B.C. l an 
paper is read by proe- 
essors and distributors Monthly 
ef milk. Co AFTER 327 So. LaSalle St. 
this field. Write today. CHICAGO 








SALES RESEARCH 


Creative work, mature executive; engineer 
sales manager cost accountant statisti- 
clan Extensive professional experience in 
modern sales management, advertising, sales 
promotion Waste elimination thru budgets 
ind sales record analysis, balanced by pro 
otional features of better sales tools. i. « 
manuals, presentations, selective selling ap 
proaches, et No subject too technical or 


general. Permanent position preferred. Box 
105, Industrial Marketing. 








@ Complete coverage 
of current and back 
issues of trade papers 
and general magazines 
for editorial and adver- 
tising material. 






“Using 

Trade Paper 

Clippings in 
Business” 


BACON’S 


CLIPPING BUREAU 


221 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Dramatizing its localized character as 
Western as the giant sugar pine which 
spreads over the Pacific coast, Electrical 
West last month mailed hundreds of huge 
cones from these trees to industrial ad- 
vertisers in the electrical field, each car- 
rying a jumbo green tag featuring the 
publication’s annual Convention-in-Print 
number to be published next month. The 
cones averaged about five by twelve inches 


in size 








The April Machine Design, with the 
Annual Supplement on Machine Drives 
and Controls, carried the largest advertis- 
ing volume of any issue of the publica- 
tion since its inception in 1929, and sur- 
passed the record set in April, 1937, by 
one page 

* 

Effective with the May 1 issue, Auto- 
motive Industries changes from a weekly 
to a semi-monthly, to be published on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. 

+ 

In a move to consolidate overlapping 
activities, Russell Palmer, founder and 
publisher, World Petroleum Directory, has 
purchased Petroleum Register and will 
publish the first combined issue late this 
month as World Petroleum Register. 

” 

Reflecting increasing market activity in 
the textile field, the April convention issue 
of Cotton stood as the biggest issue in the 
field during the last two years. 

* 

Indicative of the upturn in building 
construction and repair, the April Ameri- 
can Roofer broke its previous record for 
advertising volume by five per cent and a 
fifty per cent increase over the month a 
year previous. The paper is in its twenty- 
seventh year of publication 

a 

The thirty-second annual issue of Metal 
Statistics was published last month. Added 
features included a new series of monthly 
tables on foreign and domestic copper pro- 
duction, deliveries and stocks; copper re- 
finers’ bids for No. one wire scrap; rolled 
steel “production for sale,” molybdenum, 
ferrosilicon, magnesite, monthly average 
prices on two grades of remelted alumi- 
num and numerous expansions 


Changes at McGraw-Hill 


L. F. Stoll, publisher of the transporta 
tion group of papers of McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of district office 
operations succeeding Eldridge Haynes, 
who becomes publisher of the company’s 
construction papers, Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods and 
Equipment 

J. H. Rudd, district sales manager in 
the Atlantic District, has been elected 
vice-president 


Opens Chicago Office 

Importers Guide has opened a Chicago 
ofhice in the Tribune Tower with C. R. 
Lucke, divisional advertising manager, in 
charge 









[CONTINUED FROM Pace 71] 


N. 1. A. A. News 


on a double-feature program of the Mil 
waukee Association of Industrial Adver. 
tisers, April 11. 

Frank M. Knox, president, Frank 4 
Knox Company, New York, who shared 
the program, explained the Knox plan for 
Printing Control, a system for planning 
and purchasing printing based on a set of 
standards covering every kind of printed 
material. Each standard dummy in the 
system was adopted because it could be 
produced efficiently at every step of the 
printing process. The standards are sup- 
plied in a set of four working or planning 
manuals, one containing flat unit sheets 
of various kinds of paper stock, another 
containing 100 standard booklet dummies, 
and one of standard folder dummies of 
various shapes and sizes. The plan also 
includes a manual for the guidance 
the production manager and another for 
the purchasing department. These man- 
uals provide the artist, layout man, pro- 
duction manager, and purchasing agent 
with all the technical printing informa- 
tion needed to plan and purchase printed 
matter for efhcient production 


Michigan Told How to 
Handle Inquiries 

“The greatest waste in advertising is in 
the handling of inquiries,” Homer J. Buck- 
ley, president, Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, told the Advertising Roundtable 
of Southern Michigan, April 26. Mr. 
Buckley urged more prompt attention to 
inquiries and cautioned his listeners not t 
judge the value of an inquiry by the paper 
on which it was written. Many a post 
card inquiry has resulted in thousands of 
dollars’ worth of business, he said. 

The relative value of an inquiry de- 
pends on the value of the unit of sale in- 
volved, according to Mr. Buckley, who 
suggested that an advertiser should be 
willing to spend twice as much on follow- 
ing up an inquiry as it cost to get the 
inquiry. 

Harry J. Higdon, advertising manager, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Company, Chicago, 
will discuss house magazines at the next 
meeting, May 27. Mr. Higdon is well 
known for the publication he edits, “The 
Phoenix Flame.” 

Panel exhibits of direct mail and space 
advertising were introduced at the April 
meeting. Each company represented has 
been urged to prepare a panel of its ma’ 
terial and these panels will be on display 
at each meeting to serve as suggestions to 
other members and make all better ac 
quainted with the type of business of each 


membe r 


The Story of Western Electric 


To present the story of the company— 
its growth over a period of more than 
five decades, its products and services, 
with special emphasis on the part it plays 
as a member of the Bell Telephone family 

Western Electric Company has issued a 
thirty-page 6x9 booklet entitled “The 
Story of Western Electric.” The history 
and something of Western Electric's pol- 
icies regarding its employes and products 
are set forth in simple narrative copy, in 
terspersed with summary sub-heads, and a 
large number of pencil sketches and photo- 
graphs 
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You and several hundred other members of N.I.A.A. have 
decreed that the 1939 Conference shall be a shirt-sleeve af- 


f) fair. More than half the time will be devoted to clinics—on 
the subjects you selected in a survey of 1,200 members—with 
pre-selected leaders who are specialists in the various subjects 
that will be discussed. Even the luncheons will consist of small 
groups with identical interests. This is YOUR chance to solve 
YOUR problems. 


Opening day, Wednesday, for instance, is Executives’ Day. 
An outstanding national figure in the morning—clinics on 


extra-curricular activities in the afternoon. And Saturday—a 
pre-arranged escorted tour of selected industrial exhibits at 
S the World's Fair. Panel awards, exhibits, dinner party, pro- 


oF grams for the ladies as usual. 


Accommodations have been set aside at the New Yorker for the entire 
membership and guests, at no increase in rates. Plan now and send your 


reservation in early. Everybody is sure to be there this year. 


——— 
17th National Conference and Exposition 


\ S) Hotel New Yorker, 
Sept. 20-23, 1939 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
100 EAST OHIO STREET + + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


A 
“a ty 


Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





333. Fashions in Cartons. 

This handbook presents sixty-two 
carton styles which have been found 
to be most effective and profitable. A 
description of each is illustrated by a 
picture and a detail of the flat con- 
struction and proportions. Issued by 
Robert Gair Company, Inc. 


334. Industry's Biggest Buyers Are 
Shopping Now—Will They Buy 
Your Product? 

A thirty-two page illustrated book- 
let prepared and published by Chem- 
ical & Metallurgical Engineering lists 
the products of the chemical process 
industries, shows what kind of equip- 
ment, material and supplies are pur- 
chased, and highlights the plants doing 
the most business. 

335. 1939 I v port Sales Quota Chart. 

This quota chart is designed by 
Business Publishers International Cor- 
poration to be used as a daily work- 
sheet by export executives in planning 
quotas, charting sales, listing pertinent 
facts about distributors, etc. For ref- 
erence, the latest figures on world 
automobile registration are listed on 
the form, as well as air mail rates to 
foreign countries and the comparative 
time in the leading cities of the world. 


336. The’Size and Character of Ad- 
vertising Matter Intended for 
Preservation by Architects. 

For those whose advertising material 
is directed to architects, The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects has pre- 
pared this guide outlining some of the 
standard requirements advertising lit- 
erature should have to be of perma- 
nent value to architects—the sub- 
stance, clarity, appearance, size and 
form, folders, books, standard filing 
system, dating. 

337. Likely 


1939 


Power Trends through 
An analysis of nine factors which 

are having definite effect on industry’s 

pow er requirements and their relation 

to requirements for equipment and 

supplies. Pubiished by Power. 

197. Heating 8 Ventilating’s Market 

Data. 

A series of data sheets giving pro- 
duction, sales and marketing informa- 
tion about products sold in the heat- 
ing and ventilating market together 








with names of their manufacturers, 
Issued currently by Heating & Ventil- 
ating. 


246. Packingtown Has $3,000,000,- 
000 to Spend. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
prepared by The National Provisioner 
defines and analyzes the meat packing 
industry and its buying habits, and the 
logical approach to it. 


270. There Is a Better Way. 

Chemical Engineering Catalog gives 
in this booklet the three musts for 
process industries sales, four tests for 
catalog value and market data cover- 
ing the process industries, a $6,000,- 
000,000 market. 


273. More Evidence. 

A tabulation of inquiries received by 
Engineering News-Record for product 
information, giving a picture of the 
kinds of equipment, materials and 
services which are of current interest 
to the engineering construction field. 


291. A National Survey of Archi- 
tects Offices. 

Report of a survey made to obtain 
up-to-date information on current 
catalog practice in the offices of active 
architects to determine proportion of 
individually distributed catalogs kept 
and filed and used in comparison with 
pre-filed catalogs. Made by Sweet’s 
Catalog Service. 

294. The Cards Are on the Table. 

A 48-page book giving an analysis 
of the highway construction market, 
showing sources of funds and their 
allocation for products, services and 
equipment used in this field. Prepared 
by Roads and Streets. 


296. Meet Industry’s Mystery Man. 
Here is a definition of the metal- 
lurgical engineer and an analysis of 
his position and function in metal- 
using industries with particular ref- 
erence to his buying influence. Issued 
by Metal Progress. 
300. The Aviation Industry. 

A review of the aviation industry 
with respect to its production in 1938, 
backlog of orders, exports, count of 
pilots, mechanics, aircraft, repair sta- 
tions and schools. Prepared by Aero 
Digest. 
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